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BY THE EDITOR 


N OUR civilization which apparently places greater emphasis upon 
power over things than the ability to create things, Labor Day 
serves as an interlude for regaining perspective and for review- 

ing values so that we may return to the problems of living again con- 
scious of the dignity of Labor and the infinite possibilities of a human 
being. Without the human mind and soul there would be no purpose- 
ful labor such as has given us the beautiful and the useful things that 
have simplified material problems in living. Yet in our great eager- 
ness to produce we have snared Labor into slavery to the things we 

make. We have been more anxious to solve the tech- 
Labor Day _ nical problems of production than to solve the social 
1936 problems of seeing that productive labor was justly 

paid and that the work of our hands was used to ad- 
vance the welfare of human beings. 

In all ages and in all times it has ever been the organized labor 
movement in some form that has led the revolt against wrongs and 
for social justice for the underprivileged. It was the labor movement 
that secured to workers the right to move freely from one place to 
another, the right to money-wages in return for their work, the right 
to franchise, the right of wage-earners to compensation for injuries 
during work, the right to pension when past the work age, and now the 
struggle is focused on the right to collective bargaining and to unem- 
ployment compensation. 

The labor movement in some form has opposed vested interests. 
Great wealth in all ages has given special privilege to the few who 
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vigorously resisted efforts to share these privileges. Our generation 
is going through the period of reaction that follows all large scale 
wars, while Labor has pushed its contest to a demand that society 
make the right to organize an enforceable right. As a result the 
struggle takes on the form of a terror where employers are most un- 
comprising. Now that guarantee of the right seems possible Labor 
will push its cause with renewed vigor on every angle of our far-flung 
front. 

Labor Day 1936 should be time out from the struggle to renew 
our appreciation of the purpose for which we contend, to realize 
afresh the value of labor to human development, to get clearly the 
picture of Labor serving the needs of humanity—this to re-create 
our zeal and ability to contest practices that enslave labor in the crea- 
tion of fortunes for those in strategic controls. Organized labor must 
focus the fight on these strategic controls so that there shall be real 
equality of opportunity. Collective bargaining is a key-control that 
will put Labor in a position to sustain Labor’s interests in a steadily 
increasing number of business decisions. 

Unless Labor is effectively organized and aware of its respon- 
sibilities, progress in realization of democracy and human well-being 
will be halted. Those with large fortunes and responsible for larger 
business undertakings will not lead movements for equal opportunities 
for all. They will not lead movements to give workers a more equit- 
able share in returns from joint work. They will not be leaders for 
social control of business so that our productive enterprises shall make 
service their dominating objective. 

Upon the labor movements of this and other countries will rest 
the real struggle to preserve democratic principles and to make equal 
opportunity a reality in our common life. May Labor Day 1936 
be dedicated to preparation for our responsibilities and readiness to 
be spent in service. Wisdom and knowledge must be our unfailing 
companions. 


Decades ago the Fathers dedicated our government 
Democracy to the maintenance of free institutions. Steadily 
and Education our conceptions of what constitutes freedom have 

grown as we have seen demonstrated the need of 
additional groups for opportunities. We made progress in enabling 
all citizens to have equal political opportunity. To take advantage of 
this opportunity for the purpose of promoting our common welfare, an 
informed citizenry concerned for common welfare is necessary. We 
do not get good government just by giving the franchise to all citizens. 
Anything that is done well must be understood and its art mastered. 
To get good government in our common interests, we must know what 
we need to accomplish, where are the strategic centers of control and 
how to direct action to attain desired results. In addition we must 
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distinguish between government and politics: between decision upon 
policies and their administration. We must know how to have the 
most effective persons for carrying out the objectives of policies chosen 
by the electorate. 

As these same problems develop in every democratic institution 
we find them in our labor movement—in every local union they recur 
ona smaller scale. The union is a cooperative agency through which 
wage-earners deal with problems collectively. The majority in the 
union must make wise decisions on policies and elect the most com- 
petent and devoted members to serve as executives. Unless members 
know what the alternative policies involve they can easily be swayed 
by some energetic person with a personal interest in the issue. With- 
out an informed membership unions may make decisions with disas- 
trous consequences to themselves. Every local union needs to find 
how to provide its members with the means for studying its problems, 
whether they be problems of work relationships or problems of serv- 
ice to its members or problems of relationships to society. Upon 
the degree to which union members understand their problems, de- 
pends their ability to decide policies and select leaders. 

Education in a union may go forward without any more formal 
preparation than an educational committee to bring in factual infor- 
mation and direct discussion of current problems during a portion of 
the union meeting. A resourceful committee can readily develop 
sources from which to get data bearing on the problem and secure 
help if needed in presenting the facts effectively. 

If every local union would start some way of enabling its mem- 
bers to master their own problems and really understand the labor 
movement, its power and effectiveness would be enormously increased. 


Throughout the story of European conquest of 
Cooperatives | America we find on all sides the thread of the co- 

operative way of work. Colonists on virgin soil 
with a common danger in the Indian and with common needs, found 
themselves returning to group methods. They built each others’ 
houses and shared necessaries with each other, formed a common 
work and defense organization that served until the highways of 
commerce were established so that they could manage as individuals. 
There were groups that came over for the purpose of establishing 
cooperative communities. None of these cooperatives proved last- 
ing. Either they were overcome by the forces of competitive so- 
ciety or they failed through poor management. But changes have 
come. The farmers are finding that cooperatives give them the most 
economical way of buying their supplies and of marketing their crops. 
New types of farm specialists have developed such as the citrus grow- 
ers, pecan growers, apple and truck growers. These farmers have 
found that the middle-men were absorbing all the profits of produc- 
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tion. Through cooperatives crops are marketed and the profits re- 
turned to the farmers. The Rural Electrification Administration has 
stimulated cooperatives in that field which the utilities did not find 
profitable. Realizing the need for efficient employees, training schools 
for cooperative executives have been established. 

This program of self-help for farmers is limited if it is not sup- 
plemented by cooperatives among consumers. This would return all 
over the actual costs of distribution to the cooperative partners. The 
retail prices are usually more than doubled when costs of distribution 
and the profits of the middlemen are added to costs of production. 

Labor should watch carefully cooperative developments so that 
unions may be ready to render new services to their members and so 
that labor relations in cooperatives are on a sound basis. Farmers 
already have established some producers’ cooperatives and will in- 
creasingly organize such ventures in order to protect themselves 
against undue exploitation. 

Wage-earners in isolated or rural districts might find coopera- 
tives a basic move in increasing the power of their unions. 


The Public Employment Service is an import- 
Public Employment ant agency in the administration of state unem- 
Offices ployment insurance. It is the agency with which 

the unemployed must register as the first step in 
the establishment of claims to benefit. The unemployed must report 
periodically to this office as evidence of continued unemployment and 
his fitness for work. His willingness to accept employment is tested by 
his acceptance of available jobs whose suitability is tested by the stand- 
ards within the state law. Unless the public employment bureau is an 
efficient agency, acceptable to those who have jobs to offer, many unem- 
ployed will be paid benefits while possible jobs seek suitable workers. 
The result will be serious and unnecessary financial and social waste— 
with probably unnecessary relief load. 

With the requirement that all establishing a claim for benefits 
must register with the employment office, comes new opportunity for 
the office to serve the community. The bureau by organizing to do 
effective placement work can do constructive work and prevent wastes 
that would cost the community much more than the appropriation for 
the service. The community and the State have the choice between an 
adequate appropriation for an employment service or a larger appro- 
priation for relief. 

After an appropriation is made to provide suitable and adequate 
housing and salaries for personnel, the next crucial issue is selection of 
personnel who know occupations and who can do constructive place- 
ment. Here we need something more than academic training—we need 
the experience of the workers on the jobs, the experience of manage- 
ment, and the wisdom of a true public servant. Such a public servant 
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will know how to coordinate the interests and welfare of all groups in 
order to have balanced social progress. 

The employment bureau should be a service agency—not a policy 
making organization. Its experience and accumulated information 
would serve the proper agencies as a basis for policy making. Those 
groups directly served must have representation in the operation of 
the agency. 

Organized labor of every locality should be planning to develop 
and improve each state employment service together with local offices. 

The National Labor Relations Board has ruled that a 
Strike for strike for a closed union shop is legal. It is gratifying 
Union Shop to have this confirmation of the contention of our labor 
Legal movement. The miners employed by Alaska Juneau 

Gold Mining Company found they not only had to 
contest their employers but also the company union which served their 
purposes. When the miners struck in pursuance of union shop, the 
company told the National Labor Relations Board the strike was not 
ethical and not legal. The Board held that the strike was legal and 
that groups striking for a union shop were as much entitled to its pro- 
tection as those striking for any other end to be secured by collective 
bargaining. 

When a union enters into a collective agreement with manage- 
ment it assumes responsibility that Labor as a party to the contract 
will carry out its obligations. Unless there is general agreement 
among the workers, it may become difficult if not impossible for the 
union to exercise discipline and maintain cooperation. The union 
becomes a disciplinary agency as soon as its contract goes into effect. 
If part of the work-force are not members of the union, management 
cannot get the same efficient service from the union that it could if the 
work-force were a united group conforming to its own regulations. 

Furthermore, when the union undertakes to see that its members 
conform to contract, the practical method of procedure is to let the 
union decide what workers should be eligible to employment under 
its contracts. This control is duly necessary when the union under- 
takes to cooperate with management for more efficient production. 

The decision of the National Labor Relations Board on the legal- 
ity of the strike for the closed shop was farsighted and constructive. 

As the George-Deen Act providing annually 12 mil- 
Vocational lions of dollars for vocational education goes into effect, 
Education it will be well if plans and policies were very carefully 

worked out to accord with Section 6(a) of the Act: 

“No part of the appropriations herein authorized shall be ex- 
pended in industrial-plant training programs, except such industrial- 
plant training be bona-fide vocational training, and not a device to 
utilize the services of vocational trainees for private profit.” 
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In the first place plans for vocational education presume exact 
and detailed information of the occupations necessary to carry on the 
business and of the changes likely to change or eliminate these occupa- 
tions. Some occupations require skilled craftsmanship for which ap- 
prentice training is necessary. The appropriate union must control 
this type of education even though the public school may carry out the 
program. The welfare of the boy or girl concerned and maintenance 
of standards of workmanship are the controlling purposes. 

When the occupation requires machine operation or training that 
is not craftsmanship, the machines and the work conditions exist in 
the shop or on the employers’ property. It is such educational pro- 
jects where so-called cooperative relationships have been set up be- 
tween the schools and the industry that unsatisfactory results and even 
scandalous situations have developed where the educational develop- 
ment of the individual has been forgotten in an effort to help industry 
reduce its costs of training its work-force. Labor questions the va- 
lidity of public expenditures for this type of education. 

Before the George-Deen Act goes into effect, Labor believes that 
a Presidential Commission should be created to advise upon plans and 
policies for the administration of this educational work. It is signifi- 
cant that professional agencies concerned with related problems in 
training technical engineers are considering educational plans that pro- 


vide general scientific training, leaving specialization to plant experi- 
ence. This suggestion séems to contain some wisdom for the educa- 
tion of producing workers where technical changes keep the work 
processes in constant flux. 

It is high and opportune time to think through the fundamentals 
of vocational training and its relationship to the whole of education. 
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American Federation of 


opportunity of being your guest Labor had its beginning in 1881. It 


] APPRECIATE very much this The 


and enjoying your hospitality. If was formally established in 1886. It 


in the brief address I deliver I may 


make some con- 
tribution toward 
your understand- 
ing of the con- 
troversy now 
existing within 
the ranks of the 
American’ Fed- 
eration of Labor, 
and of the very 
dificult problems 
we are compelled 
to deal with al- 
most constantly, I 
shall feel increas- 
ingly happy be- 
cause I accepted 
your invitation to 
be your guest to- 
day. 

It is indeed a 
pleasure to pre- 
sent to an au- 
dience of this 
kind such facts 
and information 
as I have in mind 
today. You are 
an intelligent 
body of men, con- 
sequently I can- 
not believe your 


minds are closed to whatever the 
facts may be. I rather think you are 
seeking the truth, an understanding 
of the facts, and it is upon that prem- 
ise that I shall base my remarks. 








Both Craft and Industrial 
Unions are chartered by the 
Federation, and consequently 
organizational forms are not the 
question in dispute—American 
Federation of Labor Policies 
formed in Conventions are the 
supreme law which affiliated or- 
ganizations must observe—the 
Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization was organized to ap- 
ply a policy which the 1935 Con- 
vention disapproved. 

* * * 


The issue is Majority Rule 
Against Minority Rule, “Shall 
the American Federation of 
Labor rest surely and securely 
upon the principles of democ- 
racy, democratic rule and ma- 
jority control, or Shall we toler- 
ate an organization within it or- 
ganized for the avowed purpose 
of putting into effect a minority 
report that was lost by a decisive 
vote in the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor? 
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has functioned and served labor with- 


out interruption 
during all the pe- 
riod intervening 
between 1886 
and the present 
date. I think I 
can properly 
claim that it is 
now a part of the 
institutions of our 
Nation. An or- 
ganization such 
as the American 
Federation of 
Labor could not 
be — established 
and live for more 
than half a cen- 
tury without, dur- 
ing that time, be- 
coming deeply 
imbedded in the 
economic and 
institutional life 
of America. Its 
ramifications 
reach into every 
community,  vil- 
lage, city and 
state. Its prog- 
ress is based up- 
on the best coun- 


sel and advice of those who have been 
connected with it through the devel- 


2 Address before the National Press Club, Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C., Friday, 
July 31, 1936. 
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opment and growth of its organiza- 
tional structure. 

Obviously, it must depend for its 
success upon service to the workers, 
upon the loyalty and devotion of 
those who are associated with it, and 
the sympathetic help of its friends. 
Its strength lies in the development 
of the economic strength of the work- 
ers. It is strong in proportion as it 
may unite and solidify and develop 
the economic strength of the working 
men and women who become asso- 
ciated with it. And just in propor- 
tion as it is forced to engage in family 
quarrels and internal dissension it 
becomes weakened. 

The economic strength which it 
possesses is an intangible strength. 
It cannot, in serving working men 
and women of the Nation, rely upon 
strong financial institutions or upon 
the accumulation of material wealth. 
It cannot depend upon those things 
for its existence. It must rely upon 
the loyalty and devotion of working 
men and women who are associated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

For that reason, you can under- 
stand how dissension of the kind now 
existing within the American Fed- 
eration of Labor weakens the organi- 
zation itself, strikes a vital blow, or, 
at least, a severe blow at the very 
economic heart of the movement. 
And for that reason a great injury is 
done to all working men and women 
when such dissension and discord 
arise within the ranks of labor. 

Perhaps you can better understand 
what I mean when I say that during 
the course of time men and women 
associated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor became religiously de- 
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voted to it. The trade union move- 
ment becomes a religion to them. 
They sacrifice for it. They give their 
all for it. Many have made the su- 
preme sacrifice in support and defense 
of the American Federation of 
Labor. When we contemplate those 
facts and take into account the intel- 
ligence, the honesty, the devotion of 
men and women who regard the 
movement as a religion itself, we be- 
come deeply conscious of the great 
injury inflicted upon it when dissen- 
sion and discord for any reason what- 
ever take place within the ranks of 
organized labor. 

And it is for that reason that I am 
deeply concerned at the moment over 
the controversy that now exists within 
the ranks of labor, over the dissen- 
sion which has been created, over the 
split which has occurred and over the 
threat to the future as we face it. I 
am deeply concerned because of the 
dissension existing within the ranks 
of organized labor. I would go to 
the extreme limit in order to heal the 
breach, to bind up the wounds, to 
unite the forces, because I am deeply 
conscious of the significance of the 
situation, of the injury that may be 
done to organized labor through a 
continuance of the everwidening 
breach and of the threat to destroy 
the solidarity and unity of our great 
organized labor movement. 

Now, what are the facts? May I 
dwell upon them for just a few mo- 
ments in a temperate way? There 
seems to be an almost widespread 
misunderstanding of the real cause 
of the dissension existing within the 
ranks of organized labor, and I wish 
that within the next few moments I 
might make clear to you the real rea- 
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son for the dissension and the basis 
of it. 

I know it is commonly stated that 
it is a disagreement over the organi- 
zational course that should be and 
ought to be pursued by the American 
Federation of Labor. I want to dis- 
abuse your minds of that impression. 
That is not true. It is not a question 
of the industrial union or the craft 
union, and if I had the power of 
Providence himself I would place 
upon that statement all the emphasis 
I possess. That is not the issue. 

The men and women of the organ- 
ized labor movement will defend 
both. I would religiously stand with 
my colleagues by my side defending 
the economic philosophy of those who 
believe in the industrial form of or- 
ganization. On the other hand, I 
will stand by those who are members 
of the American Federation of 
Labor, who have always been iden- 
tified with it, and defend with all the 
power and persuasiveness I possess 
the craft form of organization. We 
have found from experience that 
there is plenty of room within the 
American Federation of Labor for 
the application of both plans. We 
have applied them both. That is the 
best answer. We are applying them 
both. 

If that is the case, then what is the 
issue? I will tell you. The real is- 
sue, my friends is this: Shall the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
organized labor movement of Amer- 
ica, follow democratic procedure? 
Shall the movement be governed by 
majority rule? Shall the will of the 
majority of the membership of organ- 
ized labor be the supreme law of the 
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American Federation of Labor? 
That is the issue. 

At the Atlantic City convention the 
sovereign representatives of labor of 
the United States and Canada met. 
They were clothed with authority to 
speak for the working people who 
hold membership in the American 
Federation of Labor. There may be 
those who question the mental atti- 
tude of these representatives or, at 
least, some of them, who were chosen 
to represent their constituents in the 
American Federation of Labor con- 
vention upon questions considered 
and acted upon. But that does not 
alter the facts. Men are men, re- 


sponsible to their constituents; and 
if in the convention they betray the 
interests of their constituents and fail 
to represent them, the power that sent 
them there can keep them at home. 
They are never very far away from 


their constituency. They are always 
kept fairly close. For example, I 
must submit my candidacy to these 
sovereign representatives every year, 
not every two years, but every year. 
And so it is with the chosen repre- 
sentatives elected by the membership 
to represent them in the convention. 

Now, in the convention, which is 
the supreme authority within the 
American Federation of Labor, poli- 
cies are formulated and drafted, 
adopted or rejected. The American 
Federation of Labor is an open 
forum. There is no more democratic 
institution in the land than the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. I wish 
that all of you might sit in when a 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is in session, witness 
the delegates in action, listen to the 
arguments presented pro and con 
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upon the various proposals submit- 
ted for consideration, and the deci- 
sion of the convention thereon. That 
decision is the decision of a conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor. There is no appeal from it. 
It is the Supreme Court of Labor, the 
highest tribunal, the court of last re- 
sort, the place where the laws of the 
American Federation of Labor are 
formulated and adopted, where poli- 
cies that the Executive Council is com- 
manded to carry out are formulated 
and adopted. Isn’t that democratic 
procedure? Isn’t that majority rule? 
Isn’t that in keeping with the spirit 
and the letter of our great democratic 
America? 

What better way can be offered? 
Who can suggest a better plan? Shall 
the minority rule, or shall the ma- 
jority be the governing body of La- 
bor’s democratic movement? The 
only alternative for majority rule is 
force, the law of the jungle, the sur- 
vival of the fittest. No great institu- 
tion can live if it is to be governed 
by a minority or by factions, by those 
who disagree, individually or collec- 
tively, with a majority decision or 
majority rule. 

At the Atlantic City convention the 
question of organizational policy was 
submitted. The committee chosen 
by the convention met, and those in 
favor of or against one policy and 
opposed to or in favor of another 
appeared and presented their views 
to the committee. Resolutions were 
offered and these resolutions were 
considered by the convention commit- 
tee. Finally, after mature delibera- 
tion, after every delegate had been 
given an opportunity to present his 
views in support of or against reso- 
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lutions considered, the committee 
made its report. That report was 
submitted to the convention, the su- 
preme power, and then, after the 
widest and most comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the subject, a decision was 
reached. The decision was reached 
after deliberate and judicious consid- 
eration by the delegates in attendance 
at the convention. The organiza- 
tional policy for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor during the year 
1936 was adopted by a vote of 18,000 
for to 10,000 against. 

Now, did the decision of the ma- 
jority or of the minority become bind- 
ing and obligatory upon the Execu- 
tive Council and upon the American 
Federation of Labor? There is only 
one answer to that. Friend and foe 
must make the same answer. The 
answer must be that the decision of 
the majority became the law of the 
American Federation of Labor, is 
binding and obligatory upon every 
loyal and devoted member of the 
American Federation of Labor, par- 
ticularly those who participated in the 
proceedings of the convention and by 
such participation submitted the is- 
sue for determination. If any change 
is to be made in that policy it must 
be made by the same authority that 
adopted it. Otherwise, we have 
chaos, we have disorder, and no in- 
stitution, I repeat, can live and sur- 
vive under such a plan and proce- 
dure. 

Now, for some reason which I 
cannot understand a group who I 
think erred in their judgment formed 
an organization within the American 
Federation of Labor called the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. 
That organization was formed fol- 
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lowing the adjournment of the At- 
lantic City convention. In the first 
oficial document issued by that or- 
ganization, officered, formed and 
financed, you will find this declara- 
tion: 


“This organization is formed for 
the purpose of putting into effect the 
minority report of the Atlantic City 
convention.” 


There is the purpose, well defined 
and well stated. In the light of that 
declaration, can there be any mis- 
understanding as to what is the is- 
sue? 

The Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor 
clothed with authority, commanded, 
if you please, by the body that cre- 
ated it, to carry into effect the deci- 
sion of the majority of the delegates 
in attendance at the convention, is 
now faced with a new organization 
within the American Federation of 
Labor, organized for the avowed 
purpose of carrying into effect the 
minority report of the Atlantic City 
convention. There is the issue. The 
issue is majority rule against minor- 
ity rule. Shall the American Fed- 
eration of Labor rest surely and se- 
curely upon the principles of demo- 
cracy, democratic rule and majority 
control, or shall we tolerate an or- 
ganization within it, organized for 
the avowed purpose of putting into 
effect a minority report that was lost 
by a decisive vote in the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor? 
Shall force or reason govern in the 
administration of the affairs of the 
American Federation of Labor? 

There can be but one authority in 
a democratic institution. We can- 
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not have two governments in the 
United States. We cannot have two 
governing bodies in this great labor 
movement. We cannot have two 
governing bodies in Congress. We 
accept majority rule in the election 
of those who make our laws and those 
who execute them. We refuse to 
yield or surrender to a minority. 

I have repeatedly said, and I think 
it is worth while repeating now, that 
none of these organizations that 
make up this movement, the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, 
would tolerate for a single moment 
an organization within their organi- 
zations, such as now exists within the 
American Federation of Labor, a 
minority which constitutes a challenge 
to the supremacy of the authority of 
their national unions. For that rea- 


son they themselves could not and 
would not tolerate for a single mo- 


ment the existence of a divided organ- 
ization within their own organization, 
an organization that constantly 
stands as a menace to our welfare 
and as a challenge to constituted au- 
thority. 

When President Gompers stood at 
the threshold of eternity itself, it 
seemed that he looked across the 
river onto the other side. When he 
delivered his last message to the 
American Federation of Labor he 
said some things that made a lasting 
impression upon my mind. He 
stressed the importance and power 
and influence of voluntary action and 
democratic control. They were the 
last words I ever heard him utter 
in a convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Soon after he 
delivered this message he passed 
away in San Antonio, Texas. I want 
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to read to you some quotations from 
this last address of the great phi- 
losopher of the American labor 
movement. 


Mr. Gompers speaking: 


“So long as we have held fast to 
voluntary principles and have been 
actuated and inspired by the spirit of 
service, we have sustained our for- 
ward progress and we have made our 
labor movement something to be re- 
spected and accorded a place in the 
councils of our Republic. Where we 
have blundered into trying to force 
a policy or a decision, even though 
wise and right, we have impeded, if 
not interrupted, the realization of our 
own aims.” 

“Men and women of our Ameri- 
can trade union movement, I feel that 
I have earned the right to talk plainly 
with you.” 

God knows, if any man ever did, 
it was Samuel Gompers. ‘ 


“As the only delegate to that first 
Pittsburgh convention who has stayed 
with the problems of our movement 
through to the present hour, as one 
who with clean hands and with single- 
ness of purpose has tried to serve the 
labor movement honorably and in a 
spirit of consecration te the cause 
of humanity, I want to urge devotion 
to the fundamentals of human lib- 
erty—the principles of voluntarism. 
No lasting gain has ever come from 
compulsion. If we seek to force, we 
but tear apart that which, united, is 
invincible. There is no way whereby 
our labor movement may be assured 
sustained progress in determining its 
policies and its plans other than sin- 
cere democratic deliberation until a 
unanimous decision is reached.” 


He put it stronger than I did. 


“This may seem a cumbrous, slow 
method to the impatient, but the im- 
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patient are more concerned for im- 
mediate triumph than for the educa- 
tion of constructive development.” 
“Understanding, patience, high- 
minded service, the compelling power 
of voluntarism have in America made 
what was but a rope of sand, a united, 
purposeful, integrated organization, 
potent for human welfare, material 
and spiritual. I have been with this 
movement since the beginning, for | 
have been given the privilege for servy- 
ice that has been accorded but few. 
Nor would that privilege continued 
open to me had not service to the 
cause been my guiding purpose.” 
“Events of recent months make me 
keenly aware that the time is not far 
distant when I must lay down my 
trust for others to carry forward.” 


Speaking, as he did, almost at the 
point of death itself, can you conceive 
that he would express himself other 
than as he earnestly believed, under 
such circumstances ? 


“‘When one comes to close grips 
with the eternal things, there comes 
a new sense of relative values and 
the less worthy things lose signifi- 
cance. As I review the events of 
my sixty years of contact with the 
labor movement and as I survey the 
problems of today and study the op- 
portunities of the future, I want to 
say to you, men and women of the 
American Labor movement, do not 
reject the cornerstone upon which 
labor’s structure has been builded,— 
but base your all upon voluntary prin- 
ciples and illumine your every prob- 
lem by consecrated devotion to that 
highest of all purposes—human well- 
being in the fullest, widest, deepest 
sense.” 


There is a legacy. There is an in- 
heritance. And I declare in your pres- 
ence today that I will pass out and 
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never be remembered again before 
I will betray the trust imposed on me 
or cast a reflection upon this great 
message. It is these principles that 
we are trying to uphold. Men may 
become impatient, yes. Men may be 
in a hurry. Men may be filled with 
a consuming desire for glory. But 
that does not change the facts or 
realities of life itself. 

So the issue, my friends, is not in- 
dustrial against craft unionization. 
The American Federation of Labor 
applies that principle willingly, 
proudly and intelligently. Only a 
few months ago the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of 
Labor issued a charter covering all 
employed in the production and as- 
sembling branch of the automobile 
industry. Yet you were told that we 
will not give to that industry and 
others an industrial charter. The 
United Mine Workers of America 
was given its industrial charter by the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
in the mass production industries the 
American Federation of Labor will 
apply the industrial form of organi- 
zation in the broadest and most com- 
prehensive and constructive manner 
possible. We want trained men, 
however, such as you are, to be able 
to capitalize and commercialize their 
training, skill and genius so that 
while they live here they can force 
from reluctant employers the highest 
possible wage. 

It is not so easy to regiment. It 
is easy to talk about it, but human 
beings are not sacks of salt or pounds 
of sugar to be moved here and moved 
there. They must be dealt with as 
human beings, treated as human 
beings, and in all this work the real- 
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ities of life, the facts of life, the 
facts of human nature itself, must al- 
ways be taken into account and into 
consideration. 

We may have been criticised be- 
cause we have not organized all the 
unorganized in the country. Why 
has the organized labor movement 
of Great Britain not done it? What 
prevented the British Trades Union 
Congress from doing it? It was an 
old organization when we were 
formed. We patterned after it. Why 
has not the Church saved all the sin- 
ners? But now we are told that if 
the workers in certain industries are 
given a certain form of organization 
they will come running in, they will 
break down the barriers, they will 
fight to get in. That is not true. 
You watch and see. It is the fear of 
losing their jobs, the opposition that 
comes from powerful corporations, 
the reports made upon those who 
show the independence and desire to 
join a democratic labor union by 
spies. It is the discrimination, the 
persecution that working men are 
forced to undergo today that keeps 
them from joining a union. It is not 
the form of organization. 

I will do all I can to find a way to 
compose our difficulties and our differ- 
ences, to unite our forces, to make 
real the philosophy expounded by 
our great leader who has passed into 
eternity. If I fail it will not be my 
fault, and I declare to you members 
of the National Press Club that there 
is no sacrifice I would not be willing 
to make, even to a surrender of my 
position itself, in order to heal the 
breach and unite the forces and make 
our movement what we hoped and 
dreamed it would be. 











A BIT OF PERSONAL HISTORY 


PAULINE M. NEWMAN 
Educational Director, Union Health Center 


HENEVER I find myself 

in the Garment Center, I 

always stop at some cor- 
ner and gaze long at the imposing 
buildings of steel and granite where 
women’s garments are made today. 
Structures that permit the air and 
the sun to enter the interiors of these 
buildings through many large and 
clean windows. I have seen the steel 
doors, concrete floors, fire towers, 
dressing rooms, first aid rooms, or 
provisions; modern plumbing, fresh 
drinking water, individual drinking 
cups, individual towels and—but 
here, an invisible hand draws a cur- 
tain over this reality. This scene 
shifts. I am once again in the 
Women’s Garment Center of thirty- 
five years ago. 

Green, Wooster, Bleecker, Canal, 
Walker, Lisponard and Jackson 
Streets. Old, dirty, wooden-framed 
“‘walk-ups,”’ the vast majority of 
them. I see again the dangerously 
broken stairways in practically all of 
those factories—so called. The win- 
dows few and so dirty that rarely 
did the sun’s rays penetrate these in- 
teriors. The wooden floors that were 
swept once a year—usually on the 
day before the Jewish Easter. No 
dressing rooms save the filthy, mal- 
odorous lavatory in the dark hall. 
No fresh drinking water save the 
cheap soda sold by the poor old 
peddler. Workshops wherein mice 
and roaches were as much a part of 
the physical surroundings as were 
the machines and the humaas.. . 

During the winter months we were 
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extremely uncomfortable—if not act- 
ually freezing. The only heating fa- 
cility in these places was a stove put 
in the middle of the floor. The 
warmth was insufficient for all—but 
especially for those of us who were 
placed near the windows. I recall 
several places in which when a win- 
dow happened to be broken, a card- 
board would, as a rule, be substi- 
tuted for the glass. Thus adding to 
the cold and depriving us of what bit 
of daylight that window afforded. 
How we suffered from the cold! In 
the summer we suffered from the 
heat, for these places were suffocat- 
ing. The gas jets only added to the 
general humidity and discomfort. In 
these disease-breeding holes, we, the 
youngsters together with men and 
women toiled from seventy to eighty 
hours a week! Saturdays and 
Sundays included: To you who have 
come into this industry but recently, 
this must sound unbelievable. You 
who enjoy the five-day week will find 
it difficult to understand our agony 
when, after hoping and yearning for 
Sunday to come—the day of rest, a 
sign would go up on Saturday after- 
noon bearing this cheerful inscrip- 
tion: “If you don’t come in on Sun- 
day, you need not come in on Mon- 
day.” Children’s hopes trampled 
upon—children’s dreams of a day 
off shattered. We wept, for after 
all, we were only children. . 

These long hours of toil, the star- 
vation wages—from one dollar and 
a half to three dollars a week for us 
youngsters—five to six dollars a week 








in 
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for operators, ten dollars a week for 
cutters, the unsanitary conditions, the 
inhuman driving of the employers 
and their hirelings—filled us with bit- 
terness and hatred against a system 
that will tolerate such unspeakable 
exploitation of its young! But it was 
not a blind or stupid hatred which 
dominated our hearts and souls. And 
it was not bitterness alone that lived 
within us. Side by side with our re- 
sentment against this form of slavery 
developed a spirit which was later to 
show the entire civilized world that 
human beings, though only girls, will 
endure so much and no more, will be 
driven so far but no further. A spirit 
which called not for revenge but for 
action, for unity, for a determination 
to end the darkness and climb toward 
the dawn. A spirit that knew not dis- 
couragement, recognized no_ ob- 
stacles—the spirit of the conqueror! 

The scene shifts again. It is sum- 
mer. The year is 1909. Hot long 
days in the factories, sleepless nights 
in the suffocating tenements. Roofs 
and sidewalks turned into bedrooms. 
Children crying in the night. These 
things the waist makers, cloak 
makers, shirt makers endured! Then 
they came—like trumpeters announc- 
ing the glad tidings of a new day. 
There is Leonora O’Reily—tall and 
slender, arms outstretched calling to 
us, pleading with us to organize, to 
unite, to strike for shorter hours, for 
higher wages, for humane conditions. 
Others follow Leonora. Speaker 
after speaker urge us to think and 
to act. Oh how Leonora could speak, 
and how we youngsters loved her! 
She spoke our thoughts. She felt 
with us—aye and suffered with us! 
But her pleading was not in vain. It 
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found an echo in our hearts and 
minds. When the final call to strike 
came, the response was overwhelm- 
ing. The words of Leonora, the work 
of the Women’s Trade Union 
League have had their effect. 

November, 1909. The sky is grey. 
Winds are cold, and winter is just 
around the corner. Every hall is full 
of waist makers. Ten thousand, 
twenty thousand—this is more than 
any one of us dared to dream of or 
to hope for! This is not a strike— 
this is an uprising and an uprising 
of youngsters at that! It is cold, but 
the picket line is intact. Some are ar- 
rested. There are others to take 
their posts. Some are in jail. There 
are enough to fill every jail in town, 
and there would still be enough to 
keep the police busy on the picket 
line. The city is aroused. The news- 
papers are full of stories of the 
strikers, the conditions under which 
they toiled, their miserable wages 
and their long hours. We need 
money. The Women’s Trade Union 
League got on the job, and lo and 
behold! Wealthy women respond to 
the appeal for funds. There is shy 
and quiet Carola Werishofer in 
charge of supplying all the bail neces- 
sary. There is Mary Dreier not only 
with her money, but with her heart 
of gold. There is Ida Rau, Helen 
Marot, Gertrude Barnum, Violet 
Pike, Elizabeth Dutcher, Leonora 
O’Reily, Rose Schneiderman and a 
host of others. But more money is 
needed. And Rose Schneiderman 
and the writer are selected to solicit 
funds from individuals and Unions 
outside the city. Rose is to cover 
Massachusetts, and I am to cover 
New York State. We are off. 
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I cannot even begin to deal here 
with my experiences while soliciting 
funds for the strikers. They, in 
themselves, would fill a book. This 
much, however, may be said that the 
story of the strike when told aroused 
the sympathies of all men and women 
regardless of what class or group 
they belonged to. I spoke at Union 
meetings, at Women’s Clubs, in 
churches, in colleges—everywhere 
people listened, some even wept and 
all of them willing enough to give 
money so that the girls may be vic- 
torious in their fight for better work- 
ing and living conditions. I succeeded 
in getting money—thousands of dol- 
lars was sent to the New York office. 
Rose was equally successful in Massa- 
chusetts. Our story caught the imagi- 
nation of the American people. 

The struggle lasted to the end of 


February 1910. The strikers were 


successful. Hours were reduced to 
fifty-four a week. Wages were raised. 
But above all—a strong and fighting 
Union was recognized by the em- 
ploying interests. A union that was 
born in poverty and misery, but which 
thrived on the devotion and self- 
sacrifice of its members. This, how- 
ever, was only the beginning. The 
strike of the girls in New York was 
the signal for the rest of the work- 
ers in the industry. Philadelphia girls 
walked out on strike before the New 
York strike was settled. They, like 
their New York sisters, were success- 
ful in building a union, a union 
which, despite many obstacles, is still 
one of our finest locals. 

Once the foundations of our Inter- 
national were laid down, the structure 
went up with a surprising rapidity. 
The Cloakmakers followed the fine 
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example of the New York and Phila- 
delphia girls, and conducted a mag- 
nificent battle. They emerged vic- 
torious. Not only did they win their 
demands for sanitary conditions in 
the workshop. It was this fight which 
brought into being the famous Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control. 

Cleveland Cloakmakers were not 
to be outdone by their brothers in 
New York. For nineteen weeks the 
battle raged in Cleveland. I was 
there at the time. It was a marvelous 
fight. Jails, injunctions, lack of funds 
did not dampen the ardour of the 
strikers. On the contrary, these 
interferences on the part of the 
stubborn employers only helped them 
to carry their fight to a successful 
ending. 

Kalamazoo corset workers came 
next. The whole town was outraged 
at the employers’ attitude. The 
Mayor himself was with us, and to 
convince us of his sincerity, he went 
with me on the picket line! The 
strike was lost. But the Kalamazoo 
Corset Company did not win. After 
telling our story to the women of 
Michigan and Indianapolis, they re- 
fused to buy corsets made in Kalama- 
zoo. A few months later, the com- 
pany went out of business. 

1913 saw the White Goods’ 
Workers, the Children’s Dress- 
makers, the House Dress Workers, 
walk out almost one hundred percent! 
A magnificent sight—this parade 
from the factories into the halls! 
(No space to go into detail). But 
the fight was won and again we added 
one more star to our International 
structure. 

Scenes shift. Chicago, St. Louis, 
Boston, Toronto—everywhere the 
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International is growing and its ban- 
ner of hope and courage flying over 
homes and factories where our peo- 
ple work and live. The International 
is in the front ranks of the Labor 
Movement. We became a force, a 
power for good in the industrial life 
of the community. 

Strikes, strikes and more strikes. 
We have raised the standards of 
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working conditions not only for our- 
selves, but for you who have just 
come into the industry. It was not 
an easy task. Our International 
Union was built by the courage and 
sacrifice of the pioneers. There were 
men and women who literally gave 
their lives so that you, today, may 
work and live in decency and with a 
measure of comfort! 
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There on the brown hill moving like music, 
Moving like heat in the fulness of summer, 
Bending the sky to the swing of her shoulders, 
Holding the earth in the width of her loins. 


Slow are the dark feet set between furrows— 
Slow as the earth as it turns through its seasons— 
Heavy and beautiful beating their rhythm 

Over the curve of the hill in the sunlight. 


Moving like time and like earth and like music 
There on the hill between morning and darkness ; 
Knowing no need but the breath of her being, 
Knowing no plan but the seed and the harvest. 


—SARAH LITSEY. 





THE ENFORCEMENT OF FEDERAL WAGE 
AND HOUR REGULATIONS 


Harry WEIss 
University of Texas 


HE passage of the Walsh-Healy 
bill in the closing hour of the 


last session of Congress indi- 
cates that federal regulation of wage 
and hour standards was by no means 
ended with the demise of the NRA. 
While this bill is of limited character 
and applies only to bidders on gov- 
ernment work, it may point the way 
to more extensive regulations if the 
constitutional question can be hur- 
dled. If this and other such experi- 
ments are to succeed, they must profit 
from the failures of NRA. No one, 
I think, will question the statement 
that aside from the constitutional 
question one of the most potent rea- 
sons for the failure of NRA was its 
ineffectiveness in the field of enforce- 
ment. While the uncertainty as to 
its constitutionality undoubtedly af- 
fected the enforcement problem, the 
fundamental causes for this failure 
must be sought elsewhere. If the De- 
partment of Labor, which is to ad- 
minister the Walsh-Healy bill, fails 
to achieve greater success in enforce- 
ment than did the NRA, the new 
legislation will go the way of the old 
regardless of its probable constitu- 
tionality. The purpose of this article 
is to indicate some of the reasons for 
the failure of NRA’s enforcement 
efforts. 


The Delegation of Enforcement 
Powers to Code Authorities* 


In attempting to turn over the 
problem of enforcement to Code Au- 


thorities, NRA thought it was car- 
rying out the mandate of Congress: 
for “self-government in industry.” 
However, NRA proceeded on the as- 
sumption that employers equal indus- 
try. It was simply impossible for 
most of NRA personnel to conceive 
that labor was a part of industry 
and that any concept of “self-gov- 
ernment” which did not take that into 
account was not “self-government” 
but government of one part of indus- 
try by another. Yet, for more than 
a year, NRA desperately strove to 
turn over the job of labor as well as 
trade practice enforcement to those 
agencies called Code Authorities, al- 
most universally made up of em- 
ployer representatives. The Com- 
pliance Division of NRA _ was 
thought of merely as a temporary 
organization to serve while the Code 
Authorities were being organized to 
take over enforcement work perma- 
nently. As it actually developed, 
however, the NRA Compliance Di- 
vision had to be expanded continually 
because of the failure of Code Au- 
thorities to assume the task of en- 
forcing the labor provisions. 

This failure to carry out the pre- 
vailing concept of “self-government” 
was due primarily to three factors. 


* This section is based on a report made by 
the writer to the Division of Review, Office of 
National Recovery Administration on “Labor 
Compliance Activities of Code Authorities.” It 
is available for inspection at the Department of 
Commerce under “NRA Studies, Special Ex- 
hibits, Work Material 46.” 
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In the first place, NRA did not 
reckon on the fact that the vast ma- 
jority of Code Authorities was not 
interested in taking over the job of 
enforcing labor provisions. Most in- 
dustries regarded the labor provi- 
sions as necessary evils conceded in 
order to achieve the legalization of 
various trade practice regulations in 
which the industry was vitally inter- 
ested. It was a difficult and expen- 
sive enough job to enforce these pro- 
visions without bothering about the 
labor provisions which NRA exacted 
from them. Hence, the vast ma- 
jority of Code Authorities never did 
seek authorization to enforce their 
labor provisions despite several ad- 
ministrative orders which command- 
ed them to do so. 

A second factor was the rather 
belated establishment of conditions 
which had to be met prior to the 
granting of permission to carry out 
enforcement functions. One of the 
most important of these conditions 
(not issued until late in January of 
1934) called for the establishment 
of bi-partisan committees on which 
labor was to have equal representa- 
tion. These committees, to be at- 
tached to the code authorities, were 
to have general supervision of the 
labor enforcement work. Rather 
than make such a concession to the 
essence of “self-government,” the 
code authorities simply ignored the 
whole problem or insisted on modifi- 
cations impossible even for NRA to 
concede (such as employer appoint- 
ment of labor representatives which 
was actually approved in the Motion 
Picture Industry). 

And finally, the ineffectiveness and 
lack of impartiality of a number of 
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Code Authorities authorized to func- 
tion (such as the Cotton Textile and 
Motion Pictures) became so appar- 
ent that even though policy held con- 
trariwise, efforts to authorize addi- 
tional code authorities were blocked 
by certain NRA divisions, principally 
the Labor Advisory Board and the 
Compliance Division. 

The net result was that although 
more than 500 code authorities were 
authorized to enforce trade practice 
regulations, about twenty-five were 
authorized to enforce labor provi- 
sions.* Moreover, approximately 
two-fifths of these 25 were in the 
garment industries where labor had 
achieved some measure of represen- 
tation on the code authorities. 

How effective were the few Code 
Authorities finally authorized to en- 
force labor provisions? Speaking 
generally, it may be said that there 
was a wide variation in effectiveness 
from those which were completely 
ineffective (such as Cotton Textile, 
Motion Picture and Photo-Engrav- 
ing) to those that were more effec- 
tive than NRA’s Compliance Divi- 
sion (such as Men’s Clothing, Cot- 
ton Garment and Coat and Suit). I 
would make the generalization that 
only in those industries in which the 
labor provisions were regarded by 
the employers as the all important 
aspects of the code, did the code au- 
thorities make a vigorous attempt to 
enforce those provisions. Of those 
authorized, this was true primarily 
of the garment codes which have 
been frequently referred to as “labor 
codes” in the sense that the labor 


*The figure cannot be given exactly because 
some authorizations were temporary and in 
some cases not clear. 
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provisions were regarded by employ- 
ers as the important means of achiev- 
ing “fair competition.” In those in- 
dustries in which the labor provisions 
were not of such importance, gen- 
erally speaking, the code authorities 
failed to set up enforcement agencies 
adequate for the task, took a nega- 
tive attitude towards the job by plac- 
ing the burden of complaining and 
proving violations on the employees, 
used ineffective methods of adjusting 
cases and frequently compromised 
the requirements of the Code. In 
other words, most of them were 
quite ineffective as enforcement agen- 
cies. 

It is important to note that even 
those code authorities that were rel- 
atively effective were interested in 
enforcement from the standpoint of 
equalizing competition rather than 
from an interest in the rights of em- 
ployees to code standards. To the 
extent that the employee interest 
coincided with the code authority’s 
interest in maintaining “fair compe- 
tition” one could expect a reason- 
ably vigorous attempt at enforce- 
ment. But where, on the other hand, 
a certain employee group did not 
constitute an important competitive 
element in the industry, such as 
clerical and shipping employees of 
the garment industries, one could 
not rely on a vigorous effort to make 
the code provisions effective. And it 
was these employees who generally 
lacked organization to protect their 
interests. 

Moreover, vigorous enforcement 
does not necessarily mean the vigor 
was equally applied to all members 
of the industry. There was (as under 
similar circumstances we might ex- 


pect again) a substantial amount of 
discrimination in the enforcement 
work. This arises out of the funda- 
mental fact that most industries are 
not composed of one unified element 
whose interests are completely har- 
monious. The conflict may be be- 
tween industries in the North and 
those in the South as in the Cotton 
Textile Industry. It may be between 
union and non-union establishments 
as in the Men’s Clothing Industry. It 
may be between large and small pro- 
ducers as in the Motion Picture In- 
dustry. It may be merely competition 
between regional groups as in the 
Millinery Industry. The code provi- 
sions either represented a compro- 
mise of conflicting claims of various 
industry groups or an imposition by 
the majority on minority interests of 
the industry. 

It is naive to suppose that these 
conflicts are forgotten once the code 
has been written and the code au- 
thority, controlled by the dominant 
trade association, turns its attention 
to enforcement. That it was not for- 
gotten is indicated by the frequent 
insistence on the part of industry 
groups that they have some word in 
the appointment and control of the 
staff responsible for seeing that they 
comply with the code. This was par- 
ticularly true in the Dress and Milli- 
nery Industries but was true else- 
where as well. Where such a de- 
velopment took place, invariably 
there was the suspicion in the indus- 
try that this or that section was not 
enforcing the code strictly. Some- 
times these suspicions were justified. 
The net result was to weaken en- 
forcement throughout the industry. 
Discrimination was also made pos- 
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sible by the fact that the enforcement 
personnel, major as well as minor, 
was selected and supervised by code 
authority executives who in turn were 
selected and controlled by the domi- 
nant trade associations of the indus- 
try. Frequently the investigating 
staff came to their jobs from the same 
trade association which now domi- 
nated the Code Authority. In any 
event, they were appointed by, paid 
by, and directed by men who were 
almost invariably from the major as- 
sociations, Again it seems to me to 
require a naive attitude to expect 
such personnel to enforce the code 
“without fear or favor” to anyone, 
whether they were members of the 
code authority or not, whether they 
were members of the major trade as- 
sociation or not, whether they were 
from a competing market or not. 
After some months in which the 
labor interest in enforcement of labor 
provisions was ignored, NRA de- 
veloped regulations requiring the 
establishment of committees attached 
to the code authority and on which 
labor was to be given equal repre- 
sentation. As explained above this 
was one of the factors which made 
the code authorities hesitant to as- 
sume the enforcement job. Was the 
worker’s interest protected by these 
committees ? Our studies have amptly 
demonstrated, I believe, that no such 
protection was afforded by the ap- 
pointment of bi-partisan committees 
or, in a few cases, impartial chair- 
men. In almost every instance these 
committees proved to be appendages 
to the compliance machinery and 
effected no significant control over 
the work of the staff which investi- 
gated and adjusted cases. At the 
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best, in the Cotton Garment Indus- 
try for example, they were a thorn 
in the side of the Compliance staff. 
They exercised no real control over 
the day to day work of the staff 
through which most of the vital de- 
cisions affecting employers and em- 
ployees was made. One reason for 
the futility of these committees in 
protecting the labor interest was that 
the labor representatives were men 
who had more than full-time jobs 
elsewhere; in other words, they were 
the leading officials of the interna- 
tional unions in the field. Another, 
and more important reason, is that 
despite the control these committees 
were expected to exercise, the en- 
forcement personnel was selected and 
supervised by the code authority exec- 
utives rather than by the labor com- 
plaints committee. 

It was apparently expected by 
NRA that the public interest in en- 
forcement would be protected by the 
right of appeal which was always 
open and by tke provision that the 
administration member on the code 
authority was to be a member of the 
labor complaints committee. The 
right of appeal could not be exer- 
cised in the vast majority of cases. 
If, ia a particular case, the code au- 
thority decided that John Jones 
should hereafter receive $14 a week 
instead of $13, how was John Jones 
to know that by a proper interpreta- 
tion of the code he should have re- 
ceived $16? Or could one expect 
a small millinery manufacturer, 
charged with various violations and 
required to pay restitution and per- 
haps to join the trade association, to 
match his conception of the law with 
that of the code authorities or to hire 
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a lawyer to see the case through the 
various appeal agencies? 

Nor could the public interest in 
effective and impartial enforcement 
be protected by the administration 
member assigned to the code author- 
ity. Aside from the questionable 
quality of most administration mem- 
bers, their time and attention was 
necessarily directed to the business 
and activity of the code authority 
itself. The most they could do was 
to attend the meetings of the labor 
complaints committee which, as al- 
ready indicated, were unimportant in 
affecting the day to day work of the 
staff. Moreover, much of the work 
was done in regional offices to which 
they seldom if ever went. Consider- 
ing the fact that most administra- 
tion members had several codes to 
supervise, it was out of the question 
to expect them to keep a close ,watch 
on the work of enforcement staff. 

It is interesting and important to 
note that in two industries (Bitumi- 
nous Coal and Shipbuilding) in which 
labor enforcement was definitely sep- 
arated from the code authority, the 
wage and hour provisions were not 
enforced vigorously. Enforcement 
was delegated to bi-partisan commit- 
tees on which labor had equal rep- 
resentation with employers; impar- 
tial chairmen were attached to the 
six coal boards but not to the single 
board functioning in the shipbuilding 
industry. The principal reason for 
the failure effectively to enforce the 
wage and hour provisions in both 
these cases was the fact that both 
committees were also entrusted with 
the enforcement of section 7a and 
with the adjustment of labor disputes 
whether arising from 7a or not. A 
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secondary reason was the lack of 
sufficient funds to hire an adequate 
staff of investigators necessary to 
uncover wage and hour violations 
though unnecessary in uncovering 
disputes. In my judgment, a funda- 
mental mistake was made in assign- 
ing both disputes and wage and hour 
matters to the same agency. With 
disputes constantly pressing for at- 
tention, ordinary wage and hour vio- 
lations were, naturally enough, neg- 
lected. Moreover, the technique of 
settling disputes is vitally different 
from that of determining and adjust- 
ing violations of wage and hour pro- 
visions and for that reason alone 
should be kept separate from it. 

It is my conclusion that agencies 
like the code authority should have 
no place in the enforcement of labor 
regulations which have the sanction of 
the government behind them. They 
are by their very nature interested 
parties who cannot be expected to 
use legislative and judicial powers 
effectively and in the public interest. 
While the evidence is not clear, it is 
very doubtful if bi-partisan commit- 
tees, even though clearly separate 
from the code authority, are desir- 
able technique for this field. I am not 
referring, of course, to the field of 
collective bargaining legislation and 
adjustment of disputes. 


Enforcement Efforts of the NRA 
Compliance Division* 


Because code authority enforce- 
ment of wage and hour regulations 


*This section is based primarily on the 
writer’s experience as Economic Adviser to the 
Compliance Division though I have consulted 
“Code Compliance Activities of NRA,” Division 
of Review—Office of National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. 
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proved to be a failure, it does not 
follow that the NRA compliance di- 
vision was a whooping success. Far 
from it. This experience in enforce- 
ment revealed about as many defects 
as did that of the code authorities 
though their character was such as 
not to make them insoluble. This 
was true aside from those weak- 
nesses in enforcement for which the 
compliance division was not respon- 
sible such as the hostility of the 
courts to code regulations. 

In the first place. NRA must as- 
sume the blame for its failure to set 
up an enforcement division promptly. 
The Compliance Division was not 
established until November of 1933, 
more than three months after the 
first code had gone into effect. The 
early organization of the Compliance 
Division was merely an extension of 
the district offices of the Department 
of Commerce which were in no way 
qualified to enforce wage and hour 
regulations. It was not till the early 
months of 1934 that the basis of an 
effective enforcement agency was 
laid. In the meantime complaints of 
code violations mounted up into the 
thousands. The explanation for this 
delay was only partly that suggested 
above, namely the intention to turn 
over enforcement to code authorities. 
While General Johnson and others 
have excused it on the ground of 
concentration with getting codes ap- 
proved, the real reason lay in the 
illusion shared by General Johnson 
with many of his associates that the 
great mass of employers would vol- 
untarily “comply” with the code and 
that the job was almost entirely an 
educational one with the remaining 
minority. Hence the adoption of the 
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name “compliance” for the enforce- 
ment agency. This naive idea must 
be abandoned if NRA’s experience 
is to mean anything at all. The num- 
ber of violations cannot be prognos- 
ticated on the basis of a child-like 
faith in the good intentions of indus- 
try. The extent of violations depends 
on more substantial factors than 
“good intentions”; among them are 
the effectiveness of the regulations 
in raising existing standards, the 
effect on costs and profit margins, 
and the promptness with which vio- 
lators are discovered and punished. 

Even after the enforcement divi- 
sion was established, enforcement 
efforts were enfeebled because of re- 
liance on an ancient and discredited 
method of procedure; namely re- 
liance on complaints being filed. It 
is true that under this method suffi- 
cient complaints were received to 
swamp the existing personnel. This 
method, however, was open to very 
serious defects. Not the least of 
these defects was the fact that it 
placed complaining employees in a 
vulnerable position and there is little 
question that many were dismissed 
for filing complaints. This situation 
was aggravated by the demand of 
NRA that complaints be in writing 
and signed. One result of this pro- 
cedure was that thousands of em- 
ployees did not dare complain until 
they had already lost their jobs for 
one reason or another. And, of 
course, where an employer was able 
to persuade his employees that it was 
to their interests to accept what they 
were getting without kicking, no 
complaints were received and no ac- 
tion taken. This was particularly 
serious in the case of hour violations, 
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since individual employees are quite 
frequently willing to work extra 
hours when the pressure of a union 
organization to share work equally is 
lacking. 

Reliance on complaints also meant 
that many code provisions simply 
could not be enforced. Violations of 
averaging provisions for example are 
not susceptible of detection by em- 
ployees for it requires careful check- 
ing of each employee’s employment 
record to determine when the aver- 
age for a three or six-month period 
has been exceeded. The result was 
that the only fruitful source of com- 
plaint was gone. This was also true 
with respect to code provisions call- 
ing for adjustment of wages above 
the minimum. Such adjustments can 
only be reckoned in terms of the wage 
distribution prior to the code and the 
affect of the minimum on raising the 
bottom level. It was obviously 'im- 
possible for any single employee to 
know whether the adjustment made 
were proper even if he knew and un- 
derstood the code provisions, which 
of course many did not. Another sit- 
uation which almost invariably re- 
sulted from this reliance on com- 
plaints was that the adjustments were 
made in terms of the complainant 
only. Thus, if an employee in a plant 
of 100 could show he was underpaid, 
his case was adjusted without exami- 
nation of the plant to see whether or 
not the entire plant was being under- 
paid. 

If any lesson is to be learned from 
NRA, this is quite clear. Any effec- 
tive enforcement of wage and hour 
regulations requires the use of fre- 
quent if not periodic plant inspec- 
tions. Payroll reporting is also desir- 
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able. This lesson NRA might have 
learned from experience with the ad- 
ministration of state labor legislation. 
Incidentally, it should be pointed out 
that in this respect enforcement by a 
member of the garment code authori- 
ties was far more effective than that 
of the NRA compliance division. 
Towards the end of NRA, realiza- 
tion of the need for inspections be- 
gan to permeate the compliance staff 
and experiments were made with 
something called “Mass compliance” 
which was conceived of as something 
entirely new in the history of enforce- 
ment. At most it was nothing but a 
variation of a practice used in many 
states of inspecting all the establish- 
ments in a particular territory. In 
the NRA version, however, it was 
generally restricted to education and 
the inspection aspect was neglected. 
Other defects of NRA enforce- 
ment should be mentioned. The per- 
sonnel was completely inadequate for 
the task to be performed and it was 
increased too slowly and with much 
reluctance. Moreover, the workers 
were frequently without qualifications 
for the job. In part, but in part only, 
this was due to the newness of the 
field and the absolute scarcity of qual- 
ified people. One factor was the low 
range of salaries in the field com- 
pared to that paid in Washington. 
Another factor was politics. While 
politics did not play as important a 
part in the enforcement branch of 
NRA as elsewhere, there was sufh- 
cient amount to influence the enforce- 
ment work, A law enforcement 
agency cannot be effective even if it 
is 75 per cent free from politics. 
There was a failure to develop 
principles for adjusting cases with 
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the result that there was much varia- 
tion from state to state. Where com- 
petition prevailed over state boun- 
daries, as it did in many industries, 
the variations in adjustment neces- 
sarily affected the competitive situa- 
tion to a degree. On the other hand, 
when it came to procedure, the regu- 
lations were both too detailed and 
too rigid, tending to cripple com- 
pliance efforts. It is thus important 
to have uniform principles of adjust- 
ment but to permit wide variations 
in procedure. 

Before concluding, it is desirable 
to point out a few defects in enforce- 
ment for which the NRA or the 
NRA compliance division were pri- 
marily not responsible. The unen- 
forcibility of many code provisions 
not only caused headaches for the 
compliance staff but made the job of 
enforcing other provisions more difh- 
cult. Most important were the in- 
numerable clauses calling for adjust- 
ment of wages in the higher brackets. 
Also difficult were provisions permit- 
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ting the averaging of hours over 
lengthy periods. It is imperative that 
future wage and hour regulations be 
written simply and clearly. 

Efforts on the part of NRA to 
take violators into court met extreme 
delay and almost open sabotage at 
the hands of the Department of Jus- 
tice. While the department lawyers 
may have been perfectly correct in 
their feeling that certain provisions 
would not stand up in courts, it would 
have been far better policy to take 
them up promptly and to find out 
the worst. The result of delay and 
the stimulus it gave to further viola- 
tions was to demoralize enforcement 
efforts completely. This same com- 
ment applies to the failure on the 
part of Richberg to push a case to 
the Supreme Court in the fall of 1933 
when public sentiment was almost 
universally behind the NRA. As is 
well known, the Supreme Court has 
been known at times to keep its ear 
to the ground. 


THE DOVE 


Strong on his wings the grey hawk walks to heaven. 
The eagle mocks the storm from his crag above. 
The white gull rides the hollows of the tide. 

But who shall fear the dove? 


She looks abroad from her shelter in the steeple. 
Her home is the silver spire above the hill. 
Peace blooms and blossoms in green valleys below her 


And her eyes are still. 


—CHARLES MALAM. 





COOPERATION AND UNIONIZATION 


PreGcy PACKARD 


HE owner of a hand laundry in 
New York walked into the head- 


quarters of the Laundry Work- 
ers Union recently and announced 
that he wanted his shop unionized at 
once. His unusual request marked a 
significant advance in the history of 
both the labor and consumer-coopera- 
tive movements in this country. For 
the first time on record organized 
consumers have taken the initiative 
on behalf of organized labor; for the 
establishment of the closed shop in 
this laundry did not come about 
through the collective bargaining of 
the workers, but through the collec- 
tive bargaining of the members of 
Consumers Council of New York, a 
new organization which is attempting 
to blaze the trail along which organ- 
ized consumers and organized labor 
must march shoulder to shoulder if 
the cooperative movement in this 
country is to become something more 
than a palliative to content the work- 
ers with existing standards of wages 
and an out for business to perpetuate, 
in modified form, its stranglehold 
over their economic destinies. 

The contract entered into between 
the Consumers Council of New York 
and the owner of this laundry—the 
first the Council has negotiated and 
one which will serve as a model for 
all others—contains the following 
provisions: 


“(The owner) agrees to unionize 
his establishment according to the 
rules of the American Federation of 
Labor applicable to hand laundry and 
dry cleaning establishments. Simulta- 
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neously with the execution of this con- 
tract, he shall supply to Consumers 
certification of the unionization of his 
shop. 

“(The owner) agrees to keep his 
establishment unionized in accordance 
with the applicable rules of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor during the 
period of this contract or any re- 
newals thereof. This provision is of 
the essence of this contract.” 

The inclusion of these provisions 
in the working contract of a consum- 
ers cooperative is significant because, 
contrary to general assumption, it is 
a departure from the established pro- 
cedure of cooperatives in this country. 

Because the working man remains 
unconvinced of benefits for him, or- 
ganized labor has consistently refused 
to take the American Cooperative 
Movement seriously. Labor unions 
have continued to regard it as being 
no concern of theirs. It is not the 
purpose of this article to expatiate 
on the advantages of labor’s embrac- 
ing the cooperative way out, but to 
pose to the workers of the American 
Federation of Labor two questions 
which those persons who organized 
the Consumers Council of New York 
asked themselves, and which they 
have attempted to answer from the 
point of view of consumers: 

Is cooperation in this country ac- 
tually becoming a widespread move- 
ment destined to capture the support 
of large masses of the population? 

Can we afford to allow any move- 
ment intimately linked in the minds 
of the people at large with the con- 
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cept of general welfare to remain 
silent, to avoid taking a definite and 
positive position on the question of 
organized labor? 

The barometer of the public press 
can best be reliec upon to register the 
attention being focused upon the co- 
operative movement. From sporadic 
mention a few years ago, the subject 
of cooperation has leaped into promi- 
nence in practically every publication 
of national or locally wide circulation. 
Books on foreign and domestic co- 
operatives which no publisher would 
formerly have regarded as salable are 
now making money. This response 
on the part of editors and publishers 
is sufficient evidence of the general 
interest in the cooperative movement. 
But the answer as to whether coopera- 
tion is likely to become a fairly domi- 
nant factor in American society is to 
be found in the consideration given it 
by the political parties of this country 
in the formation of their platforms, 
by important government figures in 
their public utterances, by the govern- 
ment itself, and in the attitude of big 
business and small retailers. 

In enormous headlines, the Execu- 
tive Edition of Retailing devoted the 
front page of its July 6 issue to 
“Three Men on a Boat,” an article 
on the commission headed by Jacob 
Baker to study the cooperative move- 
ment abroad. The New York Times 
of July 11th in a dispatch from 
Washington, commented: “It was 
remarked unofficially that this com- 
mission and the concrete results that 
might be expected to follow in this 
country could be considered in the 
light of a reply to at least one phase 
of the Lemke-for-President move- 
ment. Mr. Lemke and his cohorts 
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have advocated cooperatives as a 
means of reducing the cost of living. 
It is generally assumed that when the 
commission has made its report, Mr. 
Baker, who resigned as assistant 
WPA Administrator to conduct the 
survey, will have a prominent place 
in whatever set-up eventuates.” 
Secretary Wallace, in an article en- 
titled ““The Search for an American 
Way—An Inquiry Into the General 
Welfare,” which appeared in the July 
issue of Scribner’s, declares that ““The 
only way in which democracy can 
survive is to develop the genuine 
cooperative idea to the limit. The 
cooperative way of life must pervade 
the community, and this means there 
must be consumers’ cooperatives as 
well as producers’ cooperatives, and 
ultimately industrial cooperatives. 


The philosophy of the future will en- 
deavor to reconcile the good which is 


in the competitive, individualistic, and 
libertarian concepts of the nineteenth 
century with the cooperative concepts 
which seem to me destined to domi- 
nate the late twentieth century.” 

“The cooperative movement has 
already spread throughout the coun- 
try,” according to Edward A. Filene, 
financier, in a study entitled “The 
Need for Consumer Cooperation and 
a Plan for Its Expansion,” issued by 
the Consumer Distribution Corpora- 
iton, an organization to which Mr. 
Filene has given $1,000,000 of his 
own money as initial capitalization. 
The Consumer Distribution Corpora- 
tion plans to establish a distributing 
system “‘so large as to become an ade- 
quate outlet for modern, economical, 
large-scale production.” They will 
assume the responsibility for central- 
ized mass buying. 
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As the first step in their program 
they suggest writing to the Coopera- 
tive League for educational material. 
Dr. James P. Warbasse, president of 
the League, together with Howard 
A. Cowden, president of the Con- 
sumers Cooperative Association of 
North Kansas City, an affiliate of the 
League, Murray D. Lincoln, secre- 
tary of the Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and Roy F. Bergengren, 
managing director of the Credit 
Union National Association, is on the 
board of directors of the Consumer 
Distribution Corporation. 

“Consumer cooperation, we may be 
sure,” Mr. Filene continues, with the 
money to back up his assertion, “thas 
arrived; and we may be equally sure 
that it will expand rapidly.” 

It is pertinent, therefore, to in- 
quire further into the social philoso- 


phy underlying the movement. If this 
is to be “‘democracy’s way out,” it is 
imperative to make certain that as 
the cooperative movement gathers 
strength the position of organized 


labor is thereby proportionately 
strengthened. 

Do the official spokesmen of the 
movement urge the fundamental im- 
portance of bona fide union organiza- 
tion of cooperative employees? Do 
they merely pretend to recognize the 
right of labor to organize? Do they 
avoid the subject entirely? Or do 
they see in consumer cooperation a 
chance to divert the workers’ atten- 
tion from demanding higher wages? 

Anything short of an unequivocal, 
affirmative answer to the first query is 
not enough. Unless the records show 
that in both theory and practice co- 
operators and the advocates of co- 
operation have taken such a stand, 
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the workers of this country will be 
guilty of neglecting their own interests 
if they allow this prescription for gen- 
eral welfare to go unchallenged. 

In an effort to determine the status 
of labor among cooperatives already 
existing in the United States, it was 
found that no statistics on the number 
of employees in cooperatives were 
available at the Cooperative League 
headquarters. Seekers of informa- 
tion as to the official attitude of the 
Cooperative League on any point are 
referred to League President War- 
basse’s “Cooperative Democracy.” 
Nowhere in this 1936 revised edition 
of the cooperative “‘bible”’ is an Amer- 
ican cooperative closed shop pointed 
to with pride, for the closed shop does 
not obtain in the cooperatives at pres- 
ent affliated with the League. 

Since the Cooperative League does 
not comprise all the cooperatives in 
this country, it may be asked, ‘““What 
of the marketing and the producers 
cooperatives which do not adhere to 
Rochdale principles ?” 

Mrs. Vera McCrea, director of the 
Home and Health Educational De- 
partment of the Dairyman’s League 
Cooperative Association, in an inter- 
view for Retailing, stated that she 
“believes that unionization of depart- 
ment store help is inevitable and says 
that if she were a store executive she 
would probably organize a company 
union in self defense.” * 

In his plan for a chain of coopera- 
tive department stores, Mr. Filene 
gives no indication whether he would 
encourage the employees of the pro- 
posed stores to organize into A. F. 
of L. unions, or whether he would 
“organize company unions in self de- 


*Italics not in original. 
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fense.” “It is true,” he says, ‘that 
the American masses haven’t money 
enough to buy consumer goods in the 
quantity which is now economically 
necessary.” His program suggests an 
entirely different solution: “But they 
can get money enough, if they can 
make each dollar do enough work.” * 

Mr. Filene has fathered the credit 
union, another cooperative organiza- 
tion for providing workers a means 
of saving money and credit at rates of 
interest lower than they could obtain 
elsewhere. 

In an address before the conference 
of the International Association of 
Sales Executives in April, Mr. Filene 
stated: ‘A few years ago, many bank- 
ers opposed the Credit Union... 
lest the movement might take some 
share of the credit business out of 
their hands. All intelligent bankers 
know better. They are now cooper- 


ating, and for good reason, with the 
Credit Unions; for they know that 
masses initiated and trained in the 
sound administration of money and 


credit will not be led into... 
schemes to share our wealth by par- 
celing out our capital.” 

A further reason, not alluded to by 
Mr. Filene, why intelligent bankers 
no longer oppose credit unions for the 
masses, might be seen in the fact that 
credit unions, too, can be used by em- 
ployers to coerce employees, as 
brought out in the case of the Ft. 
Wayne plant of the International 
Harvester Company. ‘“Representa- 
tives of the United Automobile 
Workers Union testified before the 
National Labor Relations Board that 
the personnel department suggested 
the credit union, that this saving plan 
worked along with the company union 
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to interfere with labor organization. 
Two of the elected representatives 
to the ‘industrial council’ were made 
agents of the credit union, investigat- 
ing loan applications. Application 
blanks were distributed on company 
time.” 

‘‘We business men believe,” Filene 
went on to tell the Sales Executives, 
“that what we are doing is in the 
public interest. As everybody knows, 
I have constantly urged the nation- 
wide organization of business to raise 
wages—to raise them as a_ business 
investment, but business hasn’t got 
around to that yet. If we can reduce 
the costs of production and distribu- 
tion,’ however, so that the mass con- 
sumer can purchase a greater volume 
of our industrial products, we shall be 
working toward the same end.* Such 
a course is consumer cooperation. 

“Of course, if one goes among the 
thousands of workers and farmers 
who are now studying and experiment- 
ing with consumer cooperation, he 
may hear a lot of harsh words about 
Capitalism and the capitalists and he 
may hear talk of substituting a coop- 
erative system in its place.* But 


Italics not in original. 

?Dr. Warbasse on this point: (p. 23) “Co- 
operation is a radical movement. Those who 
desire that the prevalent economic and social 
conditions should continue should not enter the 
cooperative movement.” (pp. 158-160) “Under 
capitalism, humanity has advanced. It has 
made it possible for people to be rich .. . to 
promote art .. . Many engaged in capitalistic 
business are socially-minded. They believe cap- 
italism to be best for society . . . They would 
not stoop to cheat .. . It is especially in those 
fields of business, still dominated by individual 
men, that this high sense of personal respon- 
sibility is seen. A large amount of the dis- 
tributive business and the services of the world 
are performed on this basis. And the majority 
of the people still desire that it shall not be 
replaced by any other method.” 
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Capitalism as it progresses, must be- 
come more and more cooperative. 
Instead of worrying over the rise of 
these consumer cooperatives, the busi- 
ness men who keep abreast of busi- 
ness change will welcome them as re- 
inforcements in the struggle against 
depression, and as insurance for the 
continuance of our capitalist business 
system. 

“Tt is quite natural, of course,” he 
continues, “‘that individual retailers, 
noting the rise of these cooperatives, 
should see in them a threat to busi- 
ness. But I believe that when busi- 
nessmen fully understands the facts of 
our business evolution and fully under- 
stands the real menace to Capitalism 
they will give these consumer coopera- 
tives their heartiest cooperation.” 

An example of big business giving 
hearty cooperation to consumer co- 
operatives and of the individual re- 
tailers protesting such cooperation 
was noted in the Journal of Com- 
merce for July 2. “Retail grocers in 
Port Arthur have launched a cam- 
paign to have the Texas Oil Company 
discontinue its employees’ coopera- 
tive. Asa result of their protests the 
name of the organization was changed 
from the Texaco Employes’ Coop- 
erative Association to the Coopera- 
tive Association, and the company 
immediately took the attitude that it 
had absolutely no connection with or 
influence over the organization.” 

Texaco chiefs obviously feel about 
their employees precisely as Albin 
Johannson, head of Sweden’s $140,- 
000,000-a-year cooperative business 
does, that “their limited means stretch 
over so much ground when unreason- 
able dividends are ruled off the 
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board.” (N. Y. World Telegram for 
June 20.) 

F. T. Manley, vice president of the 
Texas Company, said that the pur- 
pose of the association was to estab- 
lish a cooperative store for the benefit 
of its members, and the membership 
was limited to bona fide employees 
of the Texas Company. The store 
said it did business exclusively with 
script, prohibiting all cash buying. 

Here is another glaring example of 
paternalism in the form of a coop- 
erative, for the benefit of company 
employees, operating hand in hand 
with the notorious anti-union policy 
of the Texas Oil Company. As Con- 
sumers Union (August) reports: 
“The Texas Company has actively 
promoted company unionism. Dur- 
ing the 1934 strike near Dallas, the 
company answered a demand for 
union recognition by hiring guards 
and getting an injunction.” 

Although it is inconceivable that 
the Cooperative League would recog- 
nize undemocratic cooperatives, com- 
pany union credit unions, and com- 
pany union cooperatives, it is impor- 
tant to remember that it is the League 
which is the fountain-head of cooper- 
ative education and propaganda in 
this country. It would seem to be the 
League’s responsibility, therefore, to 
point out to each and every potential 
cooperator in America, through its 
plans for cooperative clubs, through 
the example of conditions in its own 
affiliates, through its influence with 
the Consumer Distribution Corpora- 
tion, and, above all, through its official 
handbook, Cooperative Democracy, 
the dangers that lie in advocating co- 
operation without insistence on bona 
fide unionization. 
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How are these dangers emphasized 
in the cooperative “bible”? The fol- 
lowing are excerpts from the chapter 
on “The Organized Labor Move- 
ment.” 

‘“‘We have to thank trade-unionism 
for saving humanity from slavery. 
Labor needs the right to organize. 
The cooperative movement is natu- 
rally close to the trade-union move- 
ment.” 

In substantiation of his thesis that 
the cooperative movement is friendly 
to labor, he cites the instance of “a 
consumers’ cooperative employer of 
labor, conducting restaurants and 
other activities, demanding higher 
wages for labor than labor demands 
for itself.” Consumers’ Cooperative 
Services, of New York, went to 
Washington, he relates, to protest to 
the Labor Board that 40 cents an 
hour should be the NRA minimum 
wage for the restaurant code. It is 
curious, in this connection to contem- 
plate the fact that no worker in this 
chain of cooperative cafeterias dares 
openly advocate or admit joining a 
union. 

“Labor has learned that it can tie 
up industry through the trade-union 
and the use of the strike. This is not 
constructive. 

“When organized labor becomes 
wise enough to renounce participation 
in class warfare, to join with the co- 
operators in promoting the common 
good,* and in making labor’s demands 
always in terms of public social de- 
mands, the status of labor will be im- 
proved. 

“Some trade-unionist leaders are 
jealous lest cooperation attract the 


*Italics not in original. 
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attention of the workers away from 
trade-unionism. The United States 
is the country in which this attitude 
is most conspicuous. As a result, 
labor is comparatively backward in 
cooperative organization.” 

Although it is true that labor has 
not met with much success in “organ- 
izing” cooperatives in this country, 
Dr. Warbasse does not mean it that 
way. “In European countries,” he 
says, “it is often obligatory for the 
cooperative employee to belong to the 
trade union of his craft. This prac- 
tice is now becoming universal.’ 
When it comes to citing examples of 
the recognition of unions by coopera- 
tive employees, however, he is forced 
to turn to Great Britain, leaving the 
unwary reader to draw the implicit 
analogy that the conditions achieved 
there after years of bitter struggle 
obtain here as a matter of course. 

The stress which is always laid on 
employer-employee relationships in 
the English cooperatives is of par- 
ticular significance in view of the con- 
clusions reached by Dean Grace M. 
Zorbaugh, in her article in the July 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
Ist on the American as contrasted 
with the British cooperative labor 
situation. Dean Zorbaugh’s study re- 
vealed that “It is probable that in 
both producers’ and consumers’ co- 
operatives no consistent labor policy 
has ever been thought through.” 

In answer to this charge the Con- 
sumers Council of New York presents 
the following statement of its pur- 
poses as defined in its by-laws: 


a. to unify and coordinate the ac- 


tivities . . . of consumers clubs or- 
ganized for the representation of the 
interests of consumers and for the 
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promotion of Rochdale cooperative 
principles ; 

b. to support the interests of or- 
ganized labor in recognition of the 
fact that the interests of consumers 
as a whole in the economical purchas- 
ing of goods and services cannot be 
separated from their interests as 
workers in securing the income that 
makes consumption possible; 

c. to arrange, and to administer 
arrangements reached, for the collec- 
tive purchase of goods and services 
for the benefit of the members of the 
afhliated clubs; and where the field is 
already unionized the Council shall 
deal with unionized firms; in unor- 
ganized fields, the Council shall use 
its power as consumers to bring about 
unionization; 

d. to establish and/or operate con- 
sumers’ cooperative enterprises, of 
which the employees shall be union- 
ized; 

e. to encourage other cooperative 
enterprises and, where these employ 
non-union labor, to use our power as 
consumers to bring about the union- 
ization of their employees; 

f. to represent the interests of con- 
sumers in the form of public opinion 
and in influencing legislation affecting 
the interests of the consumers. 

The Consumers Council is affiliated 
with Cooperative Distributors, a na- 
tional mail order house purchasing 
for and distributing to its members 
laboratory tested, union made goods, 
and the only cooperative known to the 
Council to maintain a closed, non- 
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company union shop with Consumers 
Union of United States, a technical 
organization giving information on 
quality and price of consumer goods 
and the labor conditions under which 
they are produced, and with the 
League of Women Shoppers, a mili- 
tant group, with the slogan “Use Your 
Buying Power for Social Justice,” 
which actively assists labor in its 
struggles for better working condi- 
tions. The Council has applied for 
affiliation with the Eastern Coopera- 
tive League (the eastern branch of 
the national), and submitted its by- 
laws to them three months ago. 

The Council, its member clubs, and 
the pro-labor organizations with 
which it is affiliated, believe that only 
upon such a basis can a consumer-co- 
operative movement which justifies 
the purpose of promoting the general 
welfare of the community as a whole 
be built. 

The workers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor may take heart that 
the seeds of such a movement have 
been planted, but they should also 
take heed lest the identification of 
non-pro-labor cooperatives with pub- 
lic service institutions remain en- 
trenched in the minds of the people. 

Those cooperatives which are genu- 
inely sympathetic to labor and which 
can prove it by evidence of a closed 
shop have nothing to resent in the 
attitude of the Consumers Council. 
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The Ubiko Agreement 


HE following agreement has 
been entered into June 12, 1936, 
by the officials of The Ubiko 
Milling Company and Federal Union 
No. 19634 for one year from date. 


Article I 


Hours of Work.—Forty hours 
shall constitute a week’s work. If 
the employees have worked a total 
of forty hours in the first five days 
of any week, they may be called upon 
by the Company to work an addi- 
tional four hours on Saturday at 
straight time. The employees shall 
be guaranteed a minimum of 36 hours 
per week, excepting where a holiday 
intervenes. Time and one-half shall 
be paid for any time over the above 
schedule. Double time shall be paid 
for work done on Sundays and the 
following legal holidays: Christmas, 
New Years, Thanksgiving, Labor 
Day, Fourth of July and Decora- 
tion Day. 


Article II 


Wages.—The Company shall pay 
a minimum salary of 52%4¢ per hour. 


Article III 


Employment.—It is agreed that 
contact shall be had with the em- 
ployees, through their Committee for 
additional help, if and when needed. 
The Company reserves the right to 
hire and discharge men of their own 
choosing, but no employee may be 
discharged without the approval of 
an officer of the Company. 
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Article IV 


Labor Union—The Company 
agrees not to discriminate against any 
employee by reason of his member- 
ship in a Labor Union or other or- 
ganization. No employee, however, 
shall be forced to join such an organi- 
zation to retain his employment. 


Article V 


Committee.—It is agreed that offi- 
cials of the Company will continue to 
meet with the Committee represent- 
ing Mill Employees every two weeks 
for a discussion of all matters con- 
cerning working conditions, etc. 


Article VI 


Arbitration—Both parties agree 
that in the event that some serious 
dispute may arise pertaining to the 
condition of employment, on failing 
to reach an understanding on such 
disputed point, there shall be no cessa- 
tion of work or closing of the opera- 
tion of business. Such disputed point 
or points shall be referred to a Board 
of Arbitration and its decisions shall 
be binding on both parties. One 
member shall be selected by the Com- 
mittee of Mill Employees, one by the 
Company, and the third by both to be 
known as a disinterested party in the 
case. 

Tue Usiko MILiinGc ComMPANY, 
A. E. LosuMan, President. 


Committee for Federal Union 19634: 
LAURENCE SEBREE, President. 
JosepH H. HERMAN, Secretary. 


James Tone, Business Agent 
Local #19634 A. F. of L. 
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Battery Workers’ Agreement 


This Agreement, made this first 
day of June A. D., 1936, between 
Battery Workers Federal Labor 
Union No. 18551, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, rep- 
resented by Lewis G. Hines, repre- 
sentative of the American Federation 
of Labor, and M. Herbert Syme and 
Charles Goff, President; J. O’Neill, 
Vice-President, and J. A. Paster, Sec- 
retary, of Battery Workers Federal 
Labor Union No. 18551, on behalf 
of those of the employees of The 
Electric Storage Battery Company 
now members in good standing of 
said Local Union and others who may 
become such during the term hereof 
(hereafter called the Union), parties 
of the first part, and The Electric 
“Storage Battery Company, party of 
the second part: 


Wuereas, the Union represents 
that a majority of the employees of 
the Company are members in good 
standing of the Union; 


Now, Therefore, in order to de- 
fine the terms of the agreement which 
has been reached between the parties 
hereto relative to the terms and con- 
ditions of the employment of the 
parties of the first part, by the party 
of the second part, 


This Agreement Witnesseth: 


1. The Company agrees to deal 
with the Union through its respon- 
sible representatives as the represen- 
tatives for collective bargaining of 
the employees who are members of 
it, and will make no discrimination 
against any employee because he is a 
member or officer of the Union. 


2. The Company will plan its pro- 
duction with a view to restricting the 
working week, whenever feasible, to 
five (5) days of eight (8) hours 
each, Monday to Friday inclusive. 
Where, however, it is necessary to get 
out the product, as is normally the 
case in the Maintenance and Service 
Departments, no credit will be 
allowed for overtime for four (4) 
hours’ work on Saturday. All hours 
worked over eight (8) per day from 
Monday to Friday inclusive, over 
four (4) on Saturday, or work on 
Sundays, New Year’s Day, Memorial 
Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day, will be paid for at time and one- 
half, except where the regular job 
requires working on Saturdays, on 
Sundays or the above holidays. 

3. During slack periods the Com- 
pany will divide the work fairly as far 
as possible among its employees. 
When lay-offs become necessary, it 
will be the policy and practice of the 
Company to lay off first the men who 
have been employed for the shortest 
time, and to re-hire first those who 
have been employed the longest time, 
former employees being given a 
chance before new employees are 
taken on; due consideration being 
given, however, in each case, to par- 
ticular skill and merit. 

4. The Company will allow rea- 
sonable leaves of absence to Union 
officers while acting as delegates or 
on temporary missions for the Union, 
without prejudice to their employ- 
ment or seniority rights. 

5. In the event of a grievance 
arising affecting any member of the 
Union, the same shall be referred to 
the Shop Committee of the Union 
and the foreman, in the appropriate 
department, for adjustment. The 
Union will present to the Manage- 
ment the names of all the members of 
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its Shop Committees in the respective 
departments. In the event of failure 
of the Shop Committee of the Union 
and the foreman to adjust such mat- 
ter, the grievance shall then be re- 
ferred to a Grievance Committee to 
consist of three (3) employees repre- 
senting the Union and three (3) 
representatives of the Management 
in the employ of the Company. The 
Company will see to it that no deci- 
sion of the Committee is unreason- 
ably delayed by the Company repre- 
sentatives. 

In case the Grievance Committee 
cannot agree on an adjustment of the 
grievance, it shall be referred to a 
meeting between the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union and the Manage- 
ment of the Company. 

In case the Executive Committee 
and the Management cannot agree 
on such an adjustment, the grievance, 
if it be one relative to an alleged dis- 
crimination against any employee be- 
cause he is a Union member or officer, 
or in reference to discrimination in 
lay-offs or re-hiring under the prin- 
ciples of Article 3 hereof, or relative 
to Articles 4, 6 and 8 hereof, will be 
referred for arbitration to Herbert 
L. Goodrich, now Dean of the Law 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who has been mutually agreed 
upon as Arbitrator for the purposes 
hereof and whose decision will be 
binding on both parties hereto. 

In case of any other grievance, the 
parties will consider whether the con- 
troversy is one which should be sub- 
mitted to impartial arbitration, re- 
cognizing that questions may arise 
which neither the Union nor any em- 
ployee nor the Company would be 
willing to arbitrate. 

6. The Union agrees that its mem- 
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bers will refrain from participation 
in Union activities, other than pro- 
vided for herein, during working 
hours. 

7. The Company will take proper 
steps to familiarize its responsible 
employees with the provisions here- 
of, and the Union will take similar 
steps with regard to its members. 

8. The Union pledges itself to 
abide by all regulations mutually 
agreed to by the Company and the 
Union, and shall discipline any mem- 
bers who shall conduct themselves in 
a manner to bring reproach upon the 
Union, and further pledges its fullest 
cooperation with the Management to 
the end that harmonious relations 
may be maintained in the interests 
of both the Employer and the Em- 
ployees. It further agrees to ad- 
vance the interests of the Company 
in every honorable manner. 


This Agreement, entered into this 
first day of June A. D., 1936, shall 
continue in force for a period of one 
(1) year from the date cf signing, 
and thereafter indefinitely from year 
to year, unless either party hereto 
shall notify the other, in writing, 
thirty (30) days previous to the ex- 
piration thereof, of intention to 
change or terminate same. 

Signed, June 1, 1936. 

For the Union: 
Cuar es GorF 
James O’ NEILL 
JoHN PAsTER 
CLARENCE HELLER 

For the Company: 
R. C. NorBERG 
JoserH L. PHILuips 


JAMES PRICE 
L. G. HInNEs 
HERBERT SYMES 


W. C. Du Bots 
Witness as to 
R. C. Norperc and 
JosePH L. PHILuips 
Witnesses : 
Cuar.es Kutz, Mediator 
Penna. Dep. of Labor & Industry 





THE LOS ANGELES SANITARIUM— 
A LABOR INSTITUTION 


SAMUEL SHORE 


Treasurer, Labor Committee for the Los Angeles Sanitarium 


IWENTY odd years ago two 
young men came to California 
to seek refuge from the ravages 
of tuberculosis. They came from the 
industrial East and had been advised 
to seek the warm sun of California 
as perhaps the only way through 
which they could postpone somewhat 
the end which surely awaited them. 

When they arrived in Los Angeles 
they applied to the community for 
hospitalization and were rejected at 
every hand because the community 
was not equipped to take care of 
them. When they were fully con- 
vinced of the failure of their quest 
they went out to the edge of the desert 
and died. 

In the more than twenty years 
which have followed since this epi- 
sode, tremendous strides have been 
made in the care and cure of tuber- 
cular victims. All through the world, 
but primarily in the United States, 
the progress which medical science 
has achieved in this direction has been 
nothing short of phenomenal. The 
plague is still with us and hundreds 
of thousands are laid low by it an- 
nually. Yet there is no doubt that 
the disease is definitely under control 
and that each year sees a definite de- 
crease in the number of victims 
claimed. 

The best that medical science can 
offer, the most intensive research and 
survey, the widespread educational 
activities carried on by various or- 
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ganizations, and the building of com- 
pletely modern sanatoria have com- 
bined to bring about this partial 
victory of science over disease. 

One of these splendid sanatoria 
stands today on the spot where our 
two young men died early in the cen- 
tury. It was built as an indirect re- 
sult of their untimely death. When 
their emaciated bodies were discov- 
ered, the community was aroused and 
a few pioneering souls, with little 
more than willing hearts and hands to 
offer, set up a few tents in which to 
shelter and care for other victims of 
tuberculosis who were making their 
way to the coast. These tents grad- 
ually gave way to shacks. Crude im- 
plements of science and medicine were 
soon discarded foi the more modern 
methods. By dint of great sacrifices 
and perseverance, these hardy pio- 
neers, and those who followed them, 
finally succeeded in building what is 
perhaps the most modern and most 
effective tuberculosis sanatorium in 
the world today. This is the Los 
Angeles Sanitarium. 

From a tent has sprung an institu- 
tion which takes care of five hundred 
labor victims of tuberculosis each 
year. Today the Los Angeles Sani- 
tarium is accepted by the labor move- 
ment as its own institution, and it 
serves the cause of labor nobly. 

Tuberculosis is a disease which 
reaches out to all people, but accord- 
ing to medical science, and the facts 
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with which science treats, it hits 
working class families the hardest. 
Throughout the world the disease 
attacks several million men, women 
and children each year. Today a 
great many of these are saved, but 
millions yield their bodies to its rav- 
ages, or spend the balance of their 
lives as practically helpless invalids, 
a burden to their families or the corn- 
munity. No disease in the history of 
medicine does greater social and eco- 
nomic damage. Even war and its 
hideous effects takes second place to 
tuberculosis on this score. 

It is known that our industrial form 
of life is largely responsible for the 
prevalence of this plague. Long 
hours, unsanitary conditions, over- 
crowded industrial centers, dust and 
dirt are the handmaidens of tubercu- 
losis. The more ruthless the indus- 
try, the more prevalent the plague. 
The poorer the worker and the more 
ignorant, the more open is he to being 
victimized by tuberculosis. The fact 
remains that tuberculosis is more 
prevalent among the industrial popu- 
lation than in the commercial, profes- 
sional or agricultural trades. 

Occupation plays an important role 
not only in the prevalence of the dis- 
ease, but inits rate of mortality. The 
very highest death rate is found 
among those who are exposed to dust, 
and more especially silica dust. In 
this division are included the workers 
in mills and mines, the building in- 
dustries, stone workers, foundry 
workers, other metal industry work- 
ers, clay and glass workers, grinders 
and buffers. Among these the disease 
hits the most often and the hardest. 
Another division of labor in which 
the disease is prevalent is a variety 
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of industries all of which call for 
common labor. Notable among these 
are longshoremen, freight haulers, 
hucksters, porters, peddlers and 
watchmen. Still others are in the 
cigar and tobacco trades, in the shoe 
factories, textile industry and the 
printing trade. Laundry workers are 
also open to the disease in a larger 
measure than is normal. Not only 
are they exposed to infected clothing, 
but the conditions of heat and humid- 
ity in which they work also make for 
a higher mortality. Still another 
group of industries in which the 
yearly toll is above the average is 
among tailors and clothing workers. 
Even clerical workers and bookkeep- 
ers are included in this above-average 
group. In their case the primary fac- 
tors which make for the higher mor- 
tality are poor ventilation and fatigue. 

Fortunately we have been able to 
reduce the effect of the ravages of 
tuberculosis to a very substantial de- 
gree. In the year 1918 the tubercu- 
lar death rate in the United States 
was 149 per 100,000. By 1932 this 
had fallen to the comparative low of 
62 per 100,000. In New York City 
alone the year 1915 claimed 10,249 
victims. Yet by 1933 this had been 
reduced to 4,500. A substantial de- 
crease, and one which gives great 
hope for the future, but it must not 
be forgotten that in the eighteen 
years which passed from 1915 to 
1933, in New York City alone 124,- 
489 men, women and children were 
claimed by tuberculosis. 

The story of the war against tuber- 
culosis is a fascinating chapter in his- 
tory. The first important advance 
was made in 1882 when Dr. Robert 
Koch discovered the tubercle bacillus. 
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He conducted a number of experi- 
ments through which he was able to 
grow the germ outside of the human 
body and to prove that the organism 
could not live very long when exposed 
to sunlight. The full implication of 
his discovery tended to show that a 
body in good physical condition, en- 
joying sufficient food, rest and recrea- 
tion in the open air was comparatively 
safe from being infected. Because of 
the prevalence of the germ all people 
were more or less exposed but the 
germ could develop only when the 
normal resisting power of the body is 
reduced by over-fatigue, malnutrition 
or after some other disease had re- 
duced the physical resistance of the 
body. 

A great many scientists and physi- 
cians followed Koch in this important 
research work and the campaign 
against tuberculosis was under way. 
Clinics were established in many 
places and physicians undertook train- 
ing in the special technique of chest 
examination and diagnosis in order 
that the disease might be discovered 
early. Large scale sanatoria were 
built and hospitals began to specialize 
in the more advanced cases. 

The National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, covering virtually every state 
in the Union, has played a great role 
in this struggle. Méillions of dollars 
have been spent each year to teach 
children and older people to sleep 
with windows open and lead an open 
air life wherever possible. Public 
health departments, churches, civic 
organizations, women’s clubs and 
labor unions have conducted cam- 
paign after campaign to bring about 
more sanitary conditions of employ- 
The war against long hours 
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and low pay and the victories achieved 
by labor in these directions have 
played a very important part in reduc- 
ing the number of tubercular victims. 

Labor has a great deal at stake in 
the struggle against tuberculosis. It 
should be ever on the alert for oppor- 
tunities to wage war against it. The 
labor unions of the United States 
have lost thousands of members to 
the plague. The toll has been even 
greater among the unorganized where 
hours have been longer and wages and 
conditions of employment at a low 
level. The toll exacted by an insane 
industrialism has been overwhelming. 

In the East a great number of 
trade unions have been keenly alive 
to the conditions which make for 
tuberculosis. In the needle trades 
especially the struggle against tuber- 
culosis has been fought with great 
vigor. The number of victims claimed 
each year has been substantially re- 
duced. All of this was accomplished 
primarily by the following factors: 
In twenty years hours in the needle 
trades industry have been reduced 
from an average of 60 to 70 down to 
37'%4;—a high wage level has been 
maintained to meet ever-changing 
economic conditions ;—the sweatshop 
has been practically eliminated and 
today workers are largely employed 
under sanitary conditions. 

Another important factor in the 
struggle against tuberculosis in these 
trades has been the Los Angeles Sani- 
tarium. This institution has served 
the industrial East without stint. In 
these twenty years thousands of work- 
ers have found in it a free non-sec- 
tarian institution conducted upon the 
highest humanitarian plane. 
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Many hundreds of our workers 
have been sent to Los Angeles, where, 
under the care of modern science and 
a humane staff, they have successfully 
combatted the disease. Today they 
are back among us, healthy in mind 
and body, restored to their families 
and again useful citizens of the com- 
munity. 

The Sanitarium has made an even 
more valuable contribution. In the 
months or years during which these 
patients were undergoing treatment, 
they tasted of the milk of human kind- 
ness and came away better men and 
women. They were afforded an at- 
mosphere of intellectual pursuits— 
good books, lectures, discussions— 
and came back to their communities 
better equipped to give service to 
their fellow-men. The Sanitarium is 
more than a hospital—it is a home 
and school in which the patients find 
a great many of the cultural and 
human influences which our industrial 
life denies them. 

The Los Angeles Sanitarium is a 
people’s institution. It has been built 
and is being maintained to a great 
extent by the rank and file of the 
masses. It is a democratic institution 
and it conceives and interprets char- 
ity in a spirit of duty, humaneness and 
brotherhood. 

Because of this spirit, labor is par- 
ticularly interested in the maintenance 
of this institution. Labor does not 
care to pass on its sick to professional 
philanthropists. Labor is anxious, 
and it does to a greater or lesser de- 
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gree, provide for its own sick and its 
own poor. But this is too vast a re- 
sponsibility for labor to carry alone. 
Industry should share this responsi- 
bility, perhaps to a larger degree than 
labor itself. 

In the final analysis, the victims of 
tuberculosis are the victims of our 
economic order. Unquestionably long 
or intensive hours of employment, the 
anxiety of a livelihood, the lack of 
comfortable home and nutritious food 
are contributory factors in bringing 
about the dreadful disease. And so 
employers and labor alike, and for 
that matter, all men and women, in 
whose veins beat the pulse of kindli- 
ness and in whose hearts one finds a 
sympathetic cord, all must give gener- 
ously so that the hundreds of tuber- 
culosis patients struggling for recov- 
ery may not die. 

If we were to think of the pain 
caused by the loss of one’s business, 
of the fear caused by the loss of a 
job, of the anguish caused by the loss 
of a loved one, we could vividly imag- 
ine the terror of the realization of the 
loss of one’s health and hope. Ours 
may be a life of illusion and confu- 
sion, of struggle and disappointment, 
but we all cling to it tenaciously, in 
the expectation of an eventual tri- 
umph. 

Let us give those without health a 
chance for life. Let us endeavor to 
return hundreds of sick people to nor- 
mal existence, and gain the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that we were instru- 
mental in performing a good deed. 











LET THERE BE LIGHT 


HERBERT G. WALTER 


NCE upon a time there was no 
highway between Dubland and 
Boobtown, except a trail worn 

by the footsteps of countless travel- 
ers, who walked around trees, 
climbed over rocks and waded across 
streams as they traveled between the 
two cities. 

But, as time went on, the travelers 
got tired of this trail, and started to 
improve it. 

Trees were cut down and the 
stumps dug out, rocks were rolled out 
of the way, and bridges built over 
the streams. 

In time the trail became a wide 
highway. 

But although these travelers knew 
how to build a highway, they did 
not know how to regulate the traffic. 

Neither did they realize the ne- 
cessity of lighting the highway, al- 
though, because of the forests and 
the mountains on both sides, the high- 
way was almost dark. 

The travelers, especially those who 
rode in the coaches which were pulled 
by the poorer travelers went from 
side to side often colliding with other 
travelers and causing traffic jams. 

The poorer travelers, or most of 
them, were afraid to travel alone, 
and preferred to pull the coaches of 
the rich ones, to taking the risk of 
finding a passage alone through the 
traffic. 

This timidity was inherited, for 
even in the old days before the road 
was built, the poor travelers had car- 
ried the rich ones on their backs. 
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So when a coach broke down, the 
poor travelers would wait until it was 
repaired, or until another coach came 
along that wanted help to pull it. 

At times, there were so many 
breakdowns, and travel was so un- 
certain that some people began to 
voice the opinion that something 
should be done to improve conditions 
of travel. 

The braver ones even stated that 
the coaches should be thrown off the 
highway into the woods, and their 
owners made to walk. 

These people were called all kinds 
of nasty names, such as traitors, bol- 
sheviks, etc., not only by the rich 
travelers who rode in the coaches, but 
the majority of the poor travelers 
who pulled the coaches, and who be- 
lieved that traffic could not run on 
the highway at all without the rich 
travelers to guide it. 

Some travelers stated that each 
traveler should be given a piece of 
the highway for his own, these were 
branded as free-lovers. 

Some stated that each traveler 
should only be allowed to travel so 
many hours per day. 

These were also called nasty 
names. 

Some even stated that the highway 
had proved to be a nuisance and 
should be abandoned or torn up and 
the old method of traveling re-insti- 
tuted. 

Then came something that made 
conditions still worse. The rich trav- 
elers commenced to have their 
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LET THERE BE LIGHT 


coaches improved, so that they took 
less men to pull them. 

The poor travelers who were de- 
nied an opportunity to pull the 
coaches, were now in a sad plight. 

It seemed impossible for them to 
learn how to travel the highway 
alone, and they would stand around 
in groups by the sides of the high- 
way waiting for a coach that might 
come along that needed help to pull 
it. 

A few courageous individuals 
would manage to travel alone, but 
even most of these were willing, if 
the opportunity offered to attach 
themselves to the shafts of the 
coaches. 

At last conditions became so cha- 
otic and dangerous that it was agreed 
by almost all the poor travelers and 
even some of the rich ones, whose 
coaches had been wrecked, that some- 
thing would have to be done. 

But what could be done? 

Such suggestions as throwing the 
coaches off the highway, tearing up 
the highway so that the coaches 
would have to be discarded, giving 
each person a part of the highway, 
or even limiting the amount of time 
each person could use the highway 
were discarded as impractical. 

A plan was wanted whereby every 
person who wanted to do so, could 
travel the highway safely. 

At last an investigation committee 
was appointed to study traffic condi- 
tions and work out a practical rem- 
edy. 

The committee started to work 
but because of the darkness found 
it difficult to study. 

If they studied from the sides of 
the highway they could not see any- 
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thing, and if they ventured on the 
highway they had no time to study, 
as they were too busy dodging the 
traffic. 

One necessary aid to the solution 
was evident. The highway would 
have to be lighted, so that the trav- 
elers could see to travel. 

“Let there be light,” said the com- 
mittee to the government. “If there 
is light most of the travelers will be 
able to find the way, and the commit- 
tee will be in a better position to study 
the traffic.” 

The government acted on the sug- 
gestion of the committee and started 
to have lights placed along the high- 
way. They also had a bridge erected 
over the highway so that the com- 
mittee could sit on the bridge and 
see what happened when the lights 
were turned on. 

These recommendations of the 
committee were not carried out with- 
out opposition, which generally came 
from the owners of the larger 
coaches who had never suffered from 
the darkness, as their coaches were 
lighted inside, or the chaotic condi- 
tions. 

They stated that if the highway 
was lighted, trouble would come, as 
nobody would be willing to pull their 
coaches. 

“Then you will have to walk, and 
why shouldn’t you,” replied the gov- 
ernment. ‘Walking will be much 
better for you than sitting in the 
coaches drinking, and petting and 
playing cards.” 

“That is not all we have been do- 
ing. We have been guiding the 
traffic,” protested the owner pas- 
sengers of the large coaches. 

“You mean you have been monop- 
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olizing the highway for your own 
benefit,” replied the government. 

The investigating committee was 
on the lookout bridge when the lights 
were turned on. 

The effect was startling. Poor 
travelers, who had been groping 
their way, started to walk boldly 
along the highway, and some of the 
coachpullers quit their jobs and fol- 
lowed them. 

This made the owners of the 
coaches angry. They tried to push 
the poor travelers who were follow- 
ing one another along the highway 
into the ditches. 

The committee then recommended 
that sidewalks be built for the poor 
travelers, and laws made so that the 
coach owners would be punished if 
they drove their coaches on the side- 
walks. 

The government seeing the wis- 
dom of these recommendations acted 
upon them, and the pedestrians were 
now able to travel in safety. Then 
more coach pullers quit their jobs 
and joined the pedestrians, and the 
coach owners had to increase the pay 
of the remaining coachpullers. 

Traffic in the middle of the high- 
way was still dangerous, collisions 
were frequent, and the highway con- 
stantly cluttered with the wrecks of 
coaches. 

The coach owners still seemed to 
delight in running one another down. 
“We must protect these fools from 
themselves,” said the committee, and 
recommended to the gqvernment that 
the coaches traveling from Dubland 
to Boobtown keep on one side of the 
highway, and the coaches from Boob- 
town to Dubland on the other side.” 

So the Government had signs 
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painted and placed along the high- 
way instructing the travelers to keep 
to the right. 

This made traveling much safer, 
especially after narrow places in the 
highway were widened, making the 
highway the same width all the way. 

The only serious traffic hazard left 
was the reckless speeding of some of 
the larger coaches. These coaches 
would often crash into the smaller 
coaches ahead of them. 

This hazard was removed by mak- 
ing the speeders pass on the outside 
of the slower coaches. Now the high- 
way was a safe place on which to 
travel for everyone. Every person 
could travel on it as much as he 
wanted to, and at any speed he de- 
sired. 

The desired result had been at- 
tained, without restricting any per- 
son’s liberties except those who 
wanted too many liberties, whose de- 
sires were a menace to safe travel. 

The committee was discharged 
with thanks, and their names carved 
into the bridge on which they had 
studied the traffic. 

The solving of the defects in the 
economic system has nothing to do 
with religion, morals, politics, or pa- 
triotism. 

It is not a subject for people to 
call one another nasty names over, 
or to fight one another over. 

It is a job for a committee of eco- 
nomic traffic experts, similar to the 
traffic committee in the story, for the 
defects in the economic system are 
due to the absence of a few sensible 
trafic regulations. 

The committee of economic traffic 
experts must be men and women who 
will study the economic system as a 
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collective system, and who will plan 
remedies that will help the individual 
without destroying his initiative or 
his freedom. 

This committee must realize the 
necessity of throwing a large amount 
of light on the system, light that will 
show mysterious problems as simple 
ones that can be easily solved. 

The remedies must also be reme- 
dies that will be as readily accepted 


as practical by the great majority, as 
trafic regulations are accepted as 
practical by the great majority of 
autoists. 

I believe that if the economic sys- 
tem was studied fairly and impar- 
tially by a group of experts, and their 
proposed remedies explained clearly 
to the people, that this system could 
be made to run smoothly in a few 
years. 


AGAINST MOUNTAINS 


How did I ever think me a child of the hills? 
I who am restless and torn and tormented and driven, 
Mutable still as the wave the tossed sea-water spills, 
Swayed by the wind and the moon, by the hurricane riven. 


Mountains are silent and old. Not theirs is the eager 
Wild surging of life. They have listened long since to a Word, 

And uplifted and frozen they stand. Though you come as a beggar, 
Though you beat on their breasts with your hands they will not be stirred. 


Their garment is peace. The hem of their garment is heavy 
With silence and sleep. The tired heart hushes and stills, 

But my heart is eager and wild. It cries out. Oh, not yet am I ready 
For your passionless calm, gray hills. 


—JOSEPHINE JOHNSON, 
American Murcury. 








PEACE ON EARTH 


An Anti-war Play in Three Acts* 


By GeorGE SKLAR and ALBERT MALTZ 


RODUCED in the autumn of 
1933 by the Theatre Union of 
New York City, PEACE ON 
EARTH protested against a not im- 
probable war some time in the future. 
Events of the past three years have 
focused the picture and intensified the 
clouds threatening the peace of Eu- 
rope, with a temporary and inade- 
quate neutrality law as our only bul- 
wark against America’s embroilment 
in another world war. 

In publishing this condensed ver- 
sion of an anti-war play, the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST feels that the 
magnificent third act of the play 
PEACE ON EartTH brilliantly ex- 
presses all the confusion of issues and 
the playing up of hysteria and mass 
violence in a country at war, and that 
it is the part of labor as a conscious 
social force to see the picture clearly. 

The limited space at our disposal 
makes it necessary to telescope the 
earlier scenes of the play to a mini- 
mum, merely touching on the events 
leading up to that third act which 
finds Professor Peter Owens in his 

* Copyright, 1933, by George Sklar and Albert 
Maltz. Copyright, 1934, by Samuel French. 
Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that Peace on EartTH, being fully protected 
under the copyright laws of the United States 
of America, the British Empire, including the 
Dominion of Canada, and all other countries of 
the Copyright Union, is subject to a royalty. All 
rights, including professional, amateur, motion 
pictures, recitation, public reading, radio broad- 
casting, and the rights of translation into for- 
eign languages are strictly reserved. Royalty 
for production by amateurs quoted on applica- 
tion. All inquiries regarding this play should 


be addressed to Samuel French, at 25 West 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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prison cell block, with twenty-five 
minutes of life left. For Professor 
Owens, the play’s chief protagonist, 
is a victim of wartime hysteria: un- 
justly accused, tried in an atmos- 
phere of prejudice, and convicted of 
murder as a result of his stand on the 
side of the striking workers who 
have tried to stop munitions ship- 
ments to the warring countries. 

In front of a university building 
whose steps serve as a platform for 
the outdoor Commencement Exer- 
cises, Owens has protested the giving 
of an honorary degree to one John 
Andrews; John Andrews, in whose 
rayon factories—converted to the 
making of guncotton—the men are 
on strike against munitions ship- 
ments; John Andrews, whose paid 
gunmen have been sent in to break 
the strike. One of these gunmen has 
caused the death of Water Mac- 
Cracken, Owens’s best friend. Al- 
though America has not yet entered 
the war, mass violence flares up. In 
the riot that follows the police rush 
in, a shot is fired—by whom no one 
knows—and “Biff” Morris, another 
of Owens’s former college mates, is 
killed. 

This stirring scene marks the close 
of Act II of the play. Branded as 
a pacifist and a red because of his 
militant stand on the side of the 
strikers, Professor Owens is accused 
as the murderer of “Biff” Morris. 
The events of his arrest and trial, of 
his time in the death cell—during 
which America is being gradually 
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drawn into the war—are assumed to 
have taken place in the interim be- 
tween Acts II and III. Although 
the play PEACE ON EarTH actually 
shows us in chronological order the 
metamorphosis of Professor Owens 
from a detached and scholarly lib- 
eral to a militant champion of labor; 
although it gives us a stirring meet- 
ing in a deserted warehouse when the 
workers, suddenly aware of where 
the making and shipping of muni- 
tions is leading, decide to strike; and 
presents another equally stirring 
scene on the docks at night when the 
strikers—chanting Stop Munitions 
Shipments! Stop Munitions Ship- 
ments!—approach the spot where 
German seamen-scabs are loading 
cases of guncotton, unwitting of their 
action’s import and ignorant of the 
risks they run, since they have been 
told they are loading cases of soap; 
and gives us the impasse between the 
workers who are on strike and the 
workers who are scabs because of 
their ignorance of each other’s lan- 
guage, with Professor Owens step- 
ping in to translate their not so dif- 
ferent points of view and finally by 
his impassioned speech winning the 
German seamen-scabs over to the 
side of the strikers, so that they toss 
the cases of guncotton into the bay. 

Although PEACE ON EARTH gives 
us all this and more, the modern and 
expressionistic technique of its bril- 
liant last act—its use of the. flash- 
back device—so nearly sums up the 
play as a whole that we shall devote 
our space to its recounting. 

It is nine-thirty at night, ten 
months later . . . a cell block in the 
penitentiary. At rise of curtain, the 
stage is in darkness except for the 
moonlight that comes through the 


small window in each of two cells. 
From the distance comes the dull 
“boom” of explosions which continue 
erratically throughout the scene. 

Owens and Miller, a strike leader, 
are in adjacent cells. They talk of 
America’s imminent entrance into 
the war, of the workers’ demonstra- 
tion scheduled for that night. 
Owens: “They’re just a handful of 
workers, Fred.” “A handful in this 
town, Pete. <A bigger handful in 
New York—Chicago—Seattle. The 
whole answer is in those handfuls. 
They'll be beaten up. They'll be 
thrown into jail . . But others will 
take their places. They'll go right 
on.” Owens says he remembers the 
day back in 1917 when he enlisted 
. . « he hates to think of all the kids 
who feel the same way right now. 
... “God! You'd think they'd 
learn!”. ... Miller: “How can they? 
They’re products of a system. The 
system goes to war and they go along 
with it.” Owens: “It’s insane. Es- 
sentially, people don’t want war, and 
here they are going ‘to war.” 

There is silence. Miller sits down. 
There is a dull “boom” of an explo- 
sion from the distance. Owens 
stands gripping the bars. The lights 
fade except for a dim light in Owens’ 
cell. . . . Owens: ““What’ll you do if 
war’s declared, Bishop? What'’ll 
you do, Howard? You're a scien- 
tist, Kelsey, what'll you do?” He 
gives a half-snort of derision. . . . 
From here on the play is a fantasy tak- 
ing place in Owens’ mind. From off- 
stage comes the sound of a dance or- 
chestra ...a very dim light spreads 
over part of the stage and reveals 
shadowy figures chatting and laugh- 
ing . . . a girl waltzes into the light 
and holds out her arms to Owens 
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. « « Owens: “Sure. Why not? My 
best friend was killed by a gunman, 
but killing’s in season these days.” 

. He calls: “Hey, Guard!” and 
as the Guard appears, he points: 
“The door!” The Guard opens the 
door and Owens steps out . . . The 
Guard bows . . . Owens returns the 
bow ... He dances off with the 
girl into the circle of faculty people 
from an earlier scene of the play . . . 

The speeches there are flung back 
and forth in a sort of staccato... 
in other words, they are shortened, 
styllized, not intended to simulate 
real speech but to represent it... . 
They were just discussing the war 
question. . . . They think they’ve 
solved it... by objecting... 
“Tl object! ...So will I!... 
We'll all object! ... The whole 
country will object!” ... Of the 


120 million people living in the United 


States, 119 million, 999 thousand, 
999 are—subconsciously—really op- 
posed to war... . ‘“Everybody’s 
opposed to war! . . . Nobody likes 
war! ... War is hell!” 

The Guard suddenly intrudes, yell- 
ing: “The time is now nine-thirty- 
five. The time is now nine-thirty- 
five.” Owens turns ... the chat- 
tering stops. . . . Owens: “Twenty- 
five minutes.” . He bows to the 
Guard, who goes off chanting: 
“Twenty-five minutes, twenty-five 
minutes. ...’ Owens (bowing to 
the others): “Please go right ahead. 
He just wanted to remind me I’m to 
be hanged in twenty-five minutes. 

Again they take up the chorus in 
staccato speeches, flung back and 
forth ... “Sentenced to die? What 
for?” Owens (nonchalantly): 
“Murder.” . Who? Biff Mor- 
ris . Did he? iio . And 
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he’s sentenced to die? But why? 
. « « Owens: “I don’t know.” 
The Others: “But that’s unfair, un- 
just! . . . Now wait, who said you 
killed Biff Morris?” . . . Someone: 
“A cop... let’s get him... Hey, 
Officer!” ... The Cop _ suddenly 
appears from the other side of the 
stage, stepping into the light... 
They question him . . . No, he ad- 
mits, he didn’t see Owens kill Biff 
Morris . . . sure, he lied . . . they 
told him to . . . Some re Don’t 
you realize that Mr. Owens is going 
to be hanged in twenty-five minutes ?” 
. . . The Guard (stepping into the 
light): “Twenty-three minutes .. . 
twenty-three minutes .. .” ... The 
staccato chorus takes up the cry: 
“Twenty-three minutes . . .” Some 
One: “Don’t you think it’s wrong for 
an innocent man to be hanged?” 
The Cop says sure, but why should 
he lose his job ... he needs the 
dough . . . Then, suddenly, as they 
urge him, he agrees to retract... 
they are jubilant, until Owens sug- 
gests shouldn’t they do something— 
or—tell somebody—or? ... 
Someone produces a French tele- 
phone from a pocket . . . Calls Jus- 
tice 9898 . . . the District Attorney 
. tells him the cop has retracted 
his statement . . . admits it was a 
lie that Peter Owens killed Biff Mor- 
ris . Under the circumstances, it 
wouldn’ t be right to hang Mr. Owens 
. Of course, and thank you... 
Turns to the others witha smile . . . 
The Governor will have a pardon 
there in five minutes .. . 
The Guard: Twenty minutes, 
twenty minutes, twenty minute... 
Silence . . . they look at Owens 
. a telephone bell is heard ring- 
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ing... again the telephone is pulled 
out of a pocket ... “The Messen- 
ger is on his way witha pardon... 
When last seen he was rounding 
Chapel Street.” 

A voice cries: “The Messenger.” 
, It comes nearer. . . . “The 
Messenger.” 

The Messenger appears with a 
huge envelope marked Pardon... 
They all cheer and turn to Owens 
. . « The Bishop takes the envelope, 
and as he reads, the lights dim out 
until there is only a light on his face 
. . « he mumbles as he reads... 
“Charge, Murder . . . Whereas my 
attention has been called to certain 
newly discovered evidence pertaining 
to the case of Peter Owens . . . And 


whereas I have carefully weighed all 
the testimony and examined all the 
facts, by the authority vested in me 
I hereby declare that the said pris- 


oner, Peter Owens, is innocent of the 
crime for which he has been con- 
viced . . . I Therefore Sentence 
Him to Be Hanged by the Neck 
Until Dead.” 

There is a moment of absolute si- 
lence . . the light fades out on the 
Bishop . . . the voice of the Guard, 
monotonously: ‘‘Nineteen minutes, 
nineteen minutes .. .” A dim light 
comes up on Owens, who is seated on 
his cot in the cell, his head in his 
hands . . . the light fades on Owens 
and comes up on Jo, his wife... 
Jo: “In the name of justice, in the 
name of an innocent man who is my 
husband, I am appealing to you to 
help us. You represent organiza- 
tions of wide differences of opinion. 
You have behind you the support of 
thousands of people. Immediate 
action is imperative. Don’t let an 
innocent man die.” 
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The light switches to the First 
Speaker: “Immediate action is im- 
perative . . . The five thousand 
members of this organization vigor- 
ously protest framing of Peter Owens 
as attempt to crush war protest .. .” 

Again the light fades and another 
light comes up on a group of men 
seated around a table... First 
Financier: “Immediate action is im- 
perative . . . The war situation on 
the continent and in the Orient con- 
cerns us immediately.” ... Second 
Financier: “Why make bones about 
it? We can no longer afford to re- 
main neutral . . . Within the last 
six months millions of good Ameri- 
can dollars have gone in loans and 
credits to the Allied Powers... 
These loans and credits represent 
an investment and must be pro- 
tected.” ... Third Financier: 
“Gentlemen, unless we realize that 
we’re bound to the Allied Powers by 
ties of civilization as well as trade, 
we will find ourselves, when the 
treaty of peace is signed, isolated 
and faced by a block of hostile 
powers. ... But it will do no good 
to talk to the President . . . he has 
to have public opinion behind him 
before he can declare war... 
What’s happened to the Prepared- 
ness League? A few sizeable con- 
tributions might wake it up .. .” 

The lights fade ... for a mo- 
ment the only light is upon Owens, 
who stands holding the bars... 
then a light comes upon his lawyer, 
Gordon. 

Gordon: “Why has an obscure 
professor become the biggest news 
item of the day? The reason is sim- 
ple ... He isn’t being tried for 
murder . . . He’s being tried for a 
crime that is much more important 
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. something concerned with the 
plans of governments and _ sstates- 
men. ... His crime was protest 
against those plans, protest against 
war... Not that others haven't 
protested before ... Theyhave... 
But Owens did more than protest .. . 
He associated his protest with active 
struggle . . . He threw his lot in 
with the workers, workers striking to 
prevent the shipment of munitions— 
a strike that has since become the 
symbol for active struggle against 
war. ... And that’s precisely why 
his case has become the rallying 
point for all active protest against 
WH ees 

The light on the lawyer fades... 
a drum roll is heard . . . a Runner 
walks rapidly from left to right 
across the stage holding aloft a sign 
reading: “WHEAT IS $1.10”... 


Runner (yelling): “Wheat is one 
ten, wheat is one ten, wheat is one 


ten” . . . When he is about a third 
of the way across the stage another 
Runner appears ... Second Run- 
ner: ‘‘Wheat is one twenty-five .. . 
Wheat is one twenty-five... .” 
Another Runner appears ... Third 
Runner: ‘Wheat is one fifty, wheat 
is one fifty, wheat is one fifty.” 

The drum roll becomes softer and 
slower . . . The Guard walks across 
stage with a sign reading “ro.” 
Guard (intoning monotonously): 
“Ten minutes, ten minutes, ten 
minutes.” 

The light fades . . . the sound of 
the drum merges into the click of 
typewriters and the ringing of tele- 
phone bells . . . a light comes up 
on the upper level revealing four 
typists pounding away at type- 
writers... 
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First Typist: Publicity Bureau, 
. - » Preparedness League 
August 14th . . . Remember the 
Maine . . . Remember the Lusitania 
. . - Innocent victims . . . Women 
and children... 

Second Typist: Beware the bar- 
barian hordes . . . beware the bar- 
barian vandals . . . Defend our cul- 
ture ... Defend our civilization... 

Third Typist: American lives must 
be protected . . . American rights 
must be preserved . . . Remember 
the M-34... 

Fourth Typist: Down with Paci- 
fists .. . Down with Reds .. . Fight 
the Owens case .. . 

They all began talking at once, 
repeating previous phrases . . . the 
light begins to fade as a gavel breaks 
in upon the harsh jumble of voices 

The light comes up on the 
Judge, the District Attorney and At- 
torney Gordon . . . District Attor- 
ney: “I gather then that you sup- 
ported the strike?” Owens (from 
his cell): “Yes, it was a practical 
move to stop war.” District Attor- 
ney: “You have read of the M-34 
disaster .. . Do you approve of 
such destruction of American lives?” 
Owens: “No, but if we go to war it 
won't be for that reason. It'll be for 
loans and credits and markets . . .” 
District Attorney: “Do you respect 
the flag of the United States, Mr. 
Owens?” Owens: “I'd like to know 
whether I’m being tried for murder 
or for my political opinions.” Dis- 
trict Attorney: “Do you respect the 
re 

The light fades on all except Owens 
in his cell . . . a Runner goes from 
left to right holding aloft a sign 
which reads: “Wheat is $2.10” . . . 
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Runner (yelling) : “Wheat is two ten 
. . wheat is two ten . . . wheat is 
two ten” .. . Second Runner: “Al- 
lied Chemicals is three thirty-five 
. . . Allied Chemicals is three thirty- 
five.” Third Runner: “U. S. Steel 
is three ninety-eight . . . U.S. Steel 
is three ninety-eight.” First Runner: 
“Wheat is two fifty . .. wheat is 
two fifty . .. wheat is two fifty.” 
Second Runner: “Remington Arms 
is four twenty-four . . . Remington 
Arms is four twenty-four .. .” 

Lights come up on the various 
groups that have enacted the fantasy 
in Owens’ mind . . . All sounds are 
mingled in a mad confusion... 
Owens starts yelling, and the sounds 
fade enough to let him be heard 
above them. 

Owens: “Go ahead . . . Build it 
up... Build up your war... 
Shoot! Kill! Go ahead! ... Go 
ahead! . . .” 

His voice breaks . . . he stands 
sobbing . . . the light flashes on an 
Orator. The Orator: “As an Amer- 
ican, I say to you this country is no 
place for cowards . . . America has 
no room for slackers... Peter 
Owens is a slacker .. .” 

All take up the chant... it 
grows from a whisper to a tremen- 
dous cry . . . lights are flashed on 
and off all over the stage . . . The 
sound of a gavel gradually brings 
silence as a light comes up on the 
Judge’s bench . . . the other lights 
fade . 

Judge: ‘Peter Owens—you have 
been found guilty of murder in the 
first degree . . . Have you anything 
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to say before I pass sentence upon 
you?” 

Owens: “Yes. I’m innocent. I’ve 
committed no crime. I was tried for 
the murder of William Morris and 
convicted for something else. You 
have no right to sentence me for 
murder because I haven’t been found 
guilty of murder. But if my crime 
wasn’t murder, if my crime was oppo- 
sition to war, if my crime was asso- 
ciation with workers fighting against 
war, then am guilty. You can hang 
me for those crimes, but you can’t 
stop that fight. For those crimes 
I’m willing to be sentenced. For 
those crime I’m willing to die.” 

There is a pause ... the light 
fades on the Judge . . . The boom 
of an explosion is heard from the dis- 
tance . . . the light comes up on the 
prison corridor and on Miller’s cell 
. . - Miller is seated on his cot . . 
Owens stands holding the bars .. . 
Miller: “How do you feel, Pete?” 
Owens: “All right.” From offstage 
comes the chant of the demonstra- 
tion: “Fight with us! Fight against 
war! Fight with us! Fight against 
war !”’ 

Miller: “There’s the demonstra- 
tion, Pete.” 

Owens: “Yes. It’s good to hear.” 

The Guards come on and open 
Owens’ cell. 

Owens: “S’long, Fred.” 

Miller: “S’long, Pete.” 

Owens walks out of his cell, a 
guard on either side . . . the demon- 
stration is louder . . . “Fight with 
us! Fight against war!’ The light 
fades. 

CURTAIN 
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News and Views Concerning the Programs of the 
International Labor Organization 
Geneva. 


40-Hour Week in Italy 


EWS reaches Geneva from 

Rome that the 40-hour week, 

existing in all industries in 
Italy but suspended during the re- 
cent Italian-Ethiopian war, will be 
again applied to all industries on 
the first of October.’ 


Ratifications by Great Britain 


The British government has in- 
formed the I. L. O. that it has ratified 
seven Conventions adopted by the 
17th and 19th Sessions of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference. These 
seven deal with: 

Compulsory old-age insurance for 
persons employed in industrial or 
commercial undertakings, in the lib- 
eral professions, and for outworkers 
and domestic servants; 

Compulsory old-age insurance for 
persons employed in agricultural un- 
dertakings ; 

Compulsory invalidity insurance 
for persons employed in industrial or 
commercial undertakings, in the lib- 
eral professions, and for outworkers 
and domestic servants ; 

Compulsory invalidity insurance 
for persons employed in agricultural 
undertakings ; 

Compulsory widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance for persons employed in in- 
dustrial or commercial undertakings, 
in the liberal professions, and for 


1 Journal de Geneve, July 28, 1936, 6:3. 
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outworkers and domestic servants; 
Compulsory widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance for persons employed in 
agricultural undertakings; 
The employment of women in un- 
derground work in mines of all kinds. 


The 40-hour Program 


The set-back to the development 
of 40-hour week Conventions at the 
last International Labor Conference 
has served to emphasize that the ob- 
stacles to the 40-hour program are 
not simply technical or administra- 
tive but economic. As Mr. Brams- 
naes, President of the Conference, re- 
marked in his opening address: 
“There have been fat years, there 
have been lean years in social prog- 
ress; and to me it appears that a cer- 
tain connection can be ascertained be- 
tween the lines of general economic 
development and the lines of social 
political development. The years of 
the strongest general economic devel- 
opment seem to have afforded the 
greatest possibilities for the carrying 
through of social political meas- 
ures.” * This has proven clearly to 
be true of the international reduction- 
of-hours program. Those who know 
little concerning the program of the 
I. L. O. but who think they know a 
great deal may find it easy to fall into 
throes of despondence because the 
program failed to make substantial 


* Provisional Record, No. 3, International La- 
bor Conference, Twentieth Session, Geneva, Pp. 9 
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progress at the 1936 Session of the 
International Labor Conference. But 
if one stops to reflect, he will see that 
the reduction of hours on an inter- 
national scale, as necessary as it is, is 
nevertheless entangled with economic, 
and sometimes political, conditions. 

The Washington Convention (48- 
hour week and 8-hour day) was 
adopted in 1919 in a climax of inter- 
national political and economic co- 
operation. Other minor climaxes of 
political cooperation were to be 
achieved between governments, as in 
the Washington Disarmament Con- 
ference of 1922,in the events of 1924- 
25 leading to the Locarno Treaties 
and the settlement of the Greco-Bul- 
garian war, in the appointment of 
the League of Nations Commission 
of Inquiry into the causes of the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria, and 
in the application of sanctions against 
Italy in 1935-36, but the high-water 
mark of boldness in political recon- 
struction had been reached in the 
Peace Conference of 1919. Through 
the years of 1919-1931, when the 
waves of political cooperation were 
successively mounting and receding, 
the I. L. O. made consistent progress: 
there were no great climaxes; there 
were no great recessions. There are 
several reasons for this. 

One reason is that the I. L. O. is 
not a political institution and is not 
involved in considerations of politi- 
cal prestige, national honor, and 
diplomatic strategy. Its work is in- 
dustrial and economic. Another rea- 
son is that Labor is directly repre- 
sented in the I. L. O. and this has 
helped to keep the I. L. O. consis- 
tently directed toward its original 
ideal of serving labor. Still another 
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reason is that, during these years of 
development, 1919-1931, the I. L. O. 
sought to consolidate rather than to 
extend national achievements in labor 
legislation. In the child labor con- 
ventions, in the social insurance con- 
ventions, in the woman labor conven- 
tions, in the wage machinery conven- 
tion no advance was sought in the 
international field beyond what had 
already been achieved in the more 
progressive and highly industrialized 
countries. Finally, the I. L. O., apart 
from child labor, which involved the 
fixing of a specific age limitation, and 
hours, which involved even more 
specific and technical limitations,* did 
not deal with subjects which required 
specific limitations. The wage ma- 
chinery convention did not deal with 
wages but only with wage-fixing ma- 
chinery. The social insurance con- 
ventions did not fix how much were 
to be paid in old age benefits, unem- 
ployment benefits, invalidity benefits, 
workmen’s compensation, maternity 
benefits, and the like, but only fixed 
the standards of payment. 

In undertaking the 40-hour week, 
the I. L. O. did not attempt to simply 
consolidate a wide-spread develop- 
ment in the highly industrialized coun- 
tries, but to extend a development 
which had just started to find its way 
in national legislation. In 1931, 
when the 40-hour program was 
started by the I. L. O., only Italy had 
a universal 40-hour week. It was not 
until 1933, two years later, that the 


*Three hours Conventions were adopted by 
the International Labor Conference between 
1919 and 1931: Washington Hours Convention, 
1919; the Hours Convention of 1930, applying 
the 48-hour week and the 8-hour day to com- 
merce and offices; and the Coal Mines Conven- 
tion of 1931, setting a 734-hour day for under- 
ground coal mines. 
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next country—the United States— 
developed a 40-hour week through 
N. R. A. codes. It was not until 
three years after that that the next 
countries—Belgium, France and New 
Zealand—enacted 40-hour legisla- 
tion. The effort of the I. L. O. in 
this program has therefore changed: 
it has become an effort to extend and 
advance national legislation. It is 
needless to point out that this is a far 
more difficult task and may require 
the use of a far different technique 
in the development of conventions. 

The application of the 40-hour 
week internationally, industry by in- 
dustry, has also involved a study and 
consideration of the special condi- 
tions of each industry and the devel- 
opment of specific hours limitations 
applicable to each industry separably, 
which, again, is a far more difficult 
task than the I. L. O. had attempted 
before. 

Consider next the time at which 
this difficult program was launched. 
The proposal of a 40-hour week in 
the I. L. O. came at a time of polit- 
ical and economic collapse, coinciding 
with an intense cultivation of national 
self-sufficiency, with a raising of tar- 
iffs, and with an increase in arma- 
ments; and side by side with the dis- 
cussion of the proposal new barriers 
to international commerce and com- 
mon economic development were 
added. 

Such a milieu not only made inter- 
national action difficult, but made 
difficult also that national*experimen- 
tation with labor legislation which 
was the object of international action. 
At the very time when the I. L. O. 
was commencing to ask more than 
ever before of national governments, 
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they were preparing to give less. On 
the one hand, countries which im- 
ported iron and steel, coal and other 
products contemplated by the I. L. O. 
to be subjected to a 40-hour week and 
which already suffered from exchange 
difficulties, viewed with misgivings a 
program which, rightly or wrongly, 
they conceived would add to the price 
of products which they must import. 
On the other hand, due to the shrivel- 
ing of world trade, exporting coun- 
tries found themselves engaged in an 
intensified competition for markets 
and certain of these countries op- 
posed a reduction-of-hours program 
on the grounds that (1) certain of 
their competitors, such as Germany, 
were not members of the I. L. O.° 
and (2) even if all their competitors 
accepted and enforced the proposed 
conventions the increase of labor 
costs would operate unequally, bear- 
ing most heavily upon those employ- 
ers who were already paying the high- 
est wages, and thereby increase the 
advantage in international trade 
which some countries, like Japan, al- 
ready have. 

In considering the situation of im- 
porting and exporting countries alike, 
therefore, one finds the existence of 
tarifis and other trade restrictions 
has been more than a mere symptom 
of that nationalism and self-suffici- 
ency which have operated to restrict 
the development of the hours pro- 
gram of the I. L. O. The existence 
of trade restrictions have had both 
causes and effects which have directly 


* Germany was a member of the I. L. O. from 
1919 to 1933. She resigned in that year because 
of the refusal of the International Labor Con- 
ference to accredit the German workers’ dele- 
gate as truly representative of the German 
workers. 
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affected the development of national 
reduction-of-hours programs. 
Among the causes of trade restric- 
tions has been, of course, political in- 
security. International cooperation, 
in the opinion of many governments, 
had failed by 1930 to produce secur- 
ity against attack and an effort was 
thereupon renewed to develop, nation 
by nation, strength and self-reliance. 
Political insecurity, therefore, which 
nurtured tariffs also nurtured “na- 
tional industries” which the tariffs 
and other restrictions were designed 
at least in part to protect. Govern- 


ments created trade restrictions to 
create industries and such new indu- 
tries, starting from scratch, without 
prior experience, without developed 
markets, without established financial 
relations, have had to compete with 
experienced producers in other coun- 


tries. Such competition has been un- 
equal and the inequality has been at- 
tempted to be redressed in two ways: 
by tariffs and by inferior labor stand- 
ards, among which have been long 
hours. It is for this reason that one 
finds countries, primarily agricultural, 
which have undertaken to foster in- 
dustrialism in this latest period of 
nationalism reluctant to give support 
to the I. L. O.’s hours program al- 
though they have given considerable 
support to other programs of the Or- 
ganization. 

Along with political insecurity, eco- 
nomic insecurity has been a cause of 
trade restrictions and this has again 
operated to retard the development 
of national hours legislation. In cer- 
tain industries in some of the Euro- 
pean countries, depression has been 
the rule rather than the exception 


since the World War. In Germany, 
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certain industries never reached a 
sound state of prosperity before the 
universal collapse of 1930. In Aus- 
tria, and other countries, the same was 
true. Even in those industries which 
presented a facade of prosperity, 
analysis will show that production 
was made at a sacrifice in the hope 
that future sales might bring com- 
pensating profit. To assist such in- 
dustries in their struggle for survival, 
subsidies were given, tariffs were cre- 
ated or raised, and advances in the 
field of more restrictive hours legis- 
lation were deferred. 

Thirdly, monetary instability, aris- 
ing in part from political and eco- 
nomic instability, in part from a mal- 
distribution of gold, in part from the 
huge governmental debts incurred for 
the waging of the World War, in 
part from armaments, made neces- 
sary, or seemed to many governments 
tc make necessary, a restriction of 
imports so as to avoid an unfavorable 
balance of trade and export of gold 
of even a temporary nature. This 
financial uncertainty which visited all 
countries, even the United States, fol- 
lowing the collapse of the Credit 
Anstalt in Vienna in 1930, operated 
in at least two ways to increase the 
reluctance of employers to accept and 
governments to impose hours reduc- 
tions or even hours limitations. 
Financial uncertainty created (1) an 
uncertainty in income and (2) an in- 
creasing difficulty in financing addi- 
tional costs of production.® 

A disproportion between produc- 
ing and consuming power in many, if 


*It need hardly be pointed out to American 
readers that the N. R. A. program of the Roose- 
velt Administration was necessarily supple- 
mented by a program designed to expand the 
credit facilities of banks. 
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not most, countries must also be listed 
as a cause of trade restrictions and 
strangulation of progressive labor 
legislation. This disproportion be- 
tween producing and consuming 
power led to what was conceived to 
be “‘over-production” and to dump- 
ing abroad. Dumping led to trade 
restrictions designed to prevent this 
practice. This same situation, so- 
called over-production, led to price 
declines, unemployment and, in many 
industries in many countries, to a 
lengthening of hours. 

Price declines, in themselves, led to 
the creation of trade restrictions and 
to opposition to more liberal labor 
legislation which might even tem- 
porarily increase labor costs. When 
agricultural producers found their 
distant markets no longer available 
because prices were insufficient to 
meet costs of production plus trans- 
portation, their national governments 
moved to protect the “home market” 
from competition in an effort to com- 
pensate the producers for the loss of 
foreign markets. When this was 
done in a country principally agricul- 
tural and relying on its exports of 
agricultural products for the bulk of 
its national revenue, there followed a 
substantial diminution of the funds 
from which all forms of incomes, in- 
cluding wages, could be paid, and the 
government of such a country has ar- 
gued that an increase in labor costs 
in industry must await a revival of 
international trade. 

Against such an economic back- 
ground, the 40-hour week was first 
proposed in the I. L. O. in 1931. A 
Convention for its application to en- 
tire industry first came before the In- 
ternational Labor Conference in 
1933. Being applicable to industry as 


a whole, the convention would have 
applied to those industries specially 
involved in the manufacture of war 
materials; and there can be no ques- 
tion but that the opposition of some 
governments to this convention was 
inspired by a desire to keep their 
armament plans free from restriction 
of any sort. This attitude became 
even more marked in 1935, when the 
iron and steel convention came be- 
fore the Conference for the first 
time, and again in 1936 when this 
convention came before the Confer- 
ence for a second discussion. By 
1936, Great Britain, Germany, Italy 
and Japan, to say nothing of smaller 
countries, were engaged in the in- 
crease of armament, and feared that 
an hour’s program would handicap 
such an expansion in two ways: (1) by 
limiting the flexibility of expansion; 
and (2) by opening the way to further 
demands from labor. 

The hours program, in a word, 
seems to have become tied up in a 
tight and complicated knot of eco- 
nomic and political collapse. Last 
month, in these pages, I analyzed the 
vote on the proposed hours conven- 
tions at this year’s session of the Con- 
ference and pointed out that a few 
votes, which could easily be obtained 
next year by a little international co- 
operation on the part of labor, could 
carry these conventions. But of 
course the adoption of conventions 
at the Conference is only a part of 
the problem. If the conventions are 
to serve the purposes they are in- 
tended to serve, they must be rati- 
fied; and the economic condition of 
a country will have considerable 
weight in making up its government’s 
mind whether it will ratify or not. 

For these reasons, a resolution in- 
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troduced by Mr. Jouhaux, French 
workers’ delegate, at the last session 
of the Labor Conference evoked 
great interest. As introduced by Jou- 
haux, the resolution expressed the 
Conference’s hope that the League of 
Nations would, as soon as possible, 
call one or several economic confer- 
ences for the discussion of currency, 
production, trade, settlement of pop- 
ulations and colonization.’ This was 
considerably revised at the request 
of the I. L. O. itself; and the resolu- 
tion as adopted simply expressed the 
hope that “the Governing Body will 
consider what steps might appropri- 
ately be taken to facilitate, after 
adequate preparation, the convoca- 
tion, under the auspices of the League 
of Nations and with the close col- 
laboration of the International Labor 
Organization” one or several eco- 
nomic conferences.® 

The failure of sporadic economic 
conferences in the past perhaps 
should not be taken as proof that 
failure will attend such economic 
conferences in the future; but it does 
raise the question whether economic 
cooperation is not best obtainable in 
an organization such as the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, which 
has regular sessions year in and year 
out, which can pursue investigations 
over long periods of time, in which 
labor is represented, which has given 
proof of its ability to deal with highly 
technical questions, and which is now 
confronted by the fact that one of its 
most vital activities—the reduction 
of hours—is obstructed because of 
economic conditions which no single 
world conference, however well-pre- 


* Provisional Record, op. cit., No. 1, pp. xiii- 
xiv. 
5 Provisional Record, op. cit., No. 10, xiii-xiv. 
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pared and intelligent, can possibly 
solve in one sitting or in one year. It 
may be that the International Labor 
Organization should continue to de- 
vote itself to the strictly labor pro- 
gram to which it has heretofore de- 
voted itself and that labor must seek 
through some other permanent world 
organization the proper representa- 
tion of its interests in social and eco- 
nomic conditions which threaten 
nearly all programs of labor legisla- 
tion. 


Technical Conferences, 1936-37 
The I. L. O. is confronted by the 


question of how many technical con- 
ferences it is to convene in the next 
eight or nine months. Two such con- 
ferences have already been approved 
by the Governing Body: one for the 
chemical industry and the other for 
the paper and book-binding industry. 
Another technical conference has 
been scheduled: the Maritime Con- 
ference, which meets in October. In 
addition, the 1936 Conference voted 
others: (1) coal, (2) iron and steel, 
and (3) textiles. Of these last three, 
the only one likely to be convened in 
the next year is the textile conference. 
While the proposed Conventions for 
reducing hours in coal and iron and 
steel are still unfinished business, hav- 
ing been defeated by the vote of this 
year’s Conference, they were not 
voted by the Conference to be placed 
on next year’s agenda. Only the tex- 
tile Convention was placed on the 
agenda for next year. Furthermore, 
the Governing Body does not meet 
again until November, having post- 
poned its regular quarterly meeting 
in October until after the Maritime 
Conference so that the results of that 
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Conference may be speedily acted 
upon, Inasmuch as no technical con- 
ference can be summoned without the 
approval of the Governing Body and 
no communication can be had by the 
International Labor Office with gov- 
ernments without the approval of the 
Body, the time for preparing addi- 
tional technical conferences after No- 
vember will be limited. The textile 
conference probably will not meet be- 
fore April, if it is voted by the Gov- 
erning Body in November as is ex- 
pected. The I. L. O. does not have 
the staff to run more than one techni- 
cal conference at a time, and there 
would not be sufficient time between 
the textile conference in April and the 
International Labor Conference in 
June to run another technical con- 
ference. 


Even more important than these 
reasons are the factors of money and 


personnel. The other reasons could 
be easily disposed of by a special ses- 
sion of the Governing Body in Au- 
gust or September. But the expense 
of running six technical conferences, 
with the budget of the I. L. O. what 
it is at present, would be prohibitive. 
Nor is the permanent staff of the 
I. L. O. large enough to do the great 
amount of preparatory research 
which would have to go into six tech- 
nical conferences. It is unfortunate 
that this is so, for it is difficult to see 
at the present time how the launch- 
ing of Conventions for the chemical 
and paper industries will further the 
reduction-of-hours program with the 
Conventions for steel and coal still 
up in the air. A concentrated effort 
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to develop and put over the hours 
program is also urgent for the next 
few months if the program is to con- 
tribute in any way to a solution of 
the great unemployment which still 
persists in the world. 

The technical conferences wil] 
demonstrate again the need of 
greater comparability in labor sta- 
tistics, and will emphasize once more 
the importance of the I. L. O.’s ef- 
fort to improve labor statistics 
throughout the world and to obtain 
the cooperation of national govern- 
ments in making comparable such sta- 
tistics as are collected. This effort is 
quiet and unobtrusive. 

The conferences will also draw at- 
tention to the need of full representa- 
tion of labor at international labor 
conferences. At technical conferences 
in other years delegations have been 
frequently incomplete. Either work- 
ers’ delegates or employers’ delegates, 
and sometimes both, have not been ap- 
pointed by governments. Because of 
the expense involved and the con- 
tinuation of the depression in many 
countries, governments will be all the 
more tempted to repeat this omission 
in the coming conferences. The con- 
ferences in the coming months mark 
a crucial stage in the development 
of the I. L. O. If the conferences 
are not complete and adequate in 
their representation, they will fail to 
develop all the factual materia] they 
are designed to develop and we shall 
find we are no nearer the adoption of 
hours Conventions in 1937 and 1938 
than we were in 1936. 





THE FIRST YEAR OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


A’ YEAR ago this August, the So- 
A. cial Security Act was passed 
by an overwhelming majority 
of both Houses of Congress. This 
measure was the culmination of a 
State-by-State movement over a pe- 
riod of many years for a nation-wide 
plan to provide against the economic 
insecurity of the people of this coun- 
try. It took a great depression and 
courageous leadership to crystallize 
this movement and bring about the 
final passage of the Act. 

The depression released economic 
forces, beyond the control of either 
employers or employees, which elim- 
inated from the pay rolls of formerly 
prosperous organizations millions of 
efficient workers, both young and old, 
and which cut the wages of those who 
remained. The increasing number of 
unemployed during that period has 
been variously estimated. As conser- 
vative an estimate as any, perhaps, is 
that of Robert Nathan, formerly 
Consultant on Unemployment Statis- 
tics, President’s Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security. This authority gives 
the number of the unemployed in 
twenty-four major groups of indus- 
tries totaling as follows: 


1,813,000 
4,921,000 
8,634,000 
12,803,000 
13,176,000 


As these figures indicate, a large 
proportion of our population is with- 
out jobs even in a year like 1929. 
Estimates show that during the boom 
years from 1923 to 1929 an average 
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of one-twelfth of our industrial work- 
ers (not including agricultural labor) 
was unemployed; that one-third to 
one-half of all persons over 65 years 
of age were dependent upon others 
for support; and that hundreds of 
thousands of widows and children 
were in financial need. It has also 
been estimated that of all those gain- 
fully employed in 1929 (exclusive of 
farmers but including agricultural 
labor working for pay) one out of 
eight earned less than $500 during 
the entire year, and 44 per cent earned 
less than $1,000 during that year. 
Official government figures demon- 
strate that half of those employed in 
mining, manufacturing, and transpor- 
tation earned less than $1,500 in 
1929. Obviously, earnings such as 
these prevent many families from 
saving for future years. 

Facts such as those described above, 
made known to Congress by the pro- 
ponents of the Social Security Act, 
were conclusive evidence of the need 
of such legislation. Prior to the in- 
troduction of this legislation in Con- 
gress, a Committee on Economic Se- 
curity, appointed by the President, 
surveyed the subject. The Commit- 
tee was assisted by a staff of experts 
and by fourteen advisory groups of 
more than one hundred persons; these 
included economists, experts in social 
science and social insurance, and men 
trained in government and business, 
all of whom were selected on the basis 
of competence and without regard to 
political affiliations. This group spent 
six months exploring this field of 
human need. Before the final meas- 
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ure was reported out, two ranking 
committees of Congress, the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House 
and the Finance Committee in the 
Senate, had this legislation under con- 
sideration for over four months. The 
report of these hearings contain a 
combined total of some two thousand 
five hundred printed pages. 


Objectives of the Social 
Security Act 


The Social Security Act, signed by 
the President on August 14 of last 
year, was designed to provide a na- 
tion-wide system of protection against 
the major hazards of modern indus- 
trial life. It provides a plan for car- 
rying people over periods of enforced 
idleness, thereby laying the founda- 
tion for a more stabilized purchasing 
power. It leaves to the States the re- 
sponsibility for enacting and adminis- 
tering their own unemployment com- 
pensation laws. It provides for a 
Federally administered system of old- 
age benefits, assuring workers of some 
means of support during their last 
years. It authorizes grants to the 
States for public assistance to the 
needy aged, the needy blind, and de- 
pendent children, and for various wel- 
fare services, briefly: extension of 
public health services; extension of 
provisions for vocational rehabilita- 
tion and for maternal and child health 
and child welfare services. 


Progress of Administration 


Although the first Federal appro- 
priation under the Act was not avail- 
able until February 11 of this year, 
and only a little over six months has 
elapsed since that time, great prog- 
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ress has been made toward attaining 
the objectives of the Act. 

Today, over seven million workers 
are covered by the laws of twelve 
States and the District of Columbia 
for unemployment compensation, 
which have been approved by the So- 
cial Security Board. There are ap- 
proved old-age assistance plans now 
operating in thirty-six States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Hawaii; ap- 
proved plans for dependent children 
operating in twenty-one States and 
the District of Columbia; and ap- 
proved plans for the needy blind in 
twenty States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. These public assistance plans 
have already brought aid to almost a 
million needy aged, needy blind and 
dependent children, with Federal 
grants amounting to more than $48,- 
000,000. 

The work of the Board in admin- 
istering the provisions of the Act for 
Federal Old-Age Benefits is going 
forward rapidly. These provisions 
become effective in 1937, and in an- 
ticipation of that date a system of 
record-keeping now being developed 
is nearing completion. The task of 
administering these provisions will 
necessitate keeping records of each of 
26,000,000 employees who will qual- 
ify for benefits. It is anticipated that 
subsequent years will reflect a normal 
increase in the number of individuals 
covered by this part of the Act, and 
that the number of records which may 
ultimately be maintained will reach 
35 to 40 million. These records are 
to be carried for each individual 
either until a lump-sum or death pay- 
ment is made to those so entitled, or, 
in the case of those who will receive 
monthly payments for life after their 
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sixty-fifth birthday, until the final clos- 
ing of the account at death. Some 
method must be devised to insure that 
each wage earner will be credited 
with all the wages from included em- 
ployment which he earns and that the 
records of men with like names will 
not be confused. This will probably 
be insured by the assignment of indi- 
vidual benefit account numbers and 
the recording of a few simple facts 
such as age, parents’ names, and place 
of birth. 

The United States, including 
Alaska and Hawaii, will in the next 
few months be divided into areas 
designated by numbers, and provis- 
ions will be made for the assignment 
of serial individual benefit account 
numbers within such areas. Each 
worker who receives wages which will 
entitle him to Federal old-age benefits 
will be provided with a suitable card 
showing the number of his account, 
much as a savings account number or 
insurance policy number is assigned. 

The Children’s Bureau has ap- 
proved the plans of forty-five States, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
Hawaii, for maternal and child health 
services; the plans of thirty-four 
States and Alaska, for services to 
crippled children; and the plans of 
thirty-five States and the District of 
Columbia for child welfare services. 
Progress of the program to further 
public health services is equally im- 
pressive. Every State in the Union 
now has some form of health service 
for its people, financed partly by the 
Federal Government. In the field of 
vocational rehabilitation there has 
also been marked progress. Forty- 
five States, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico now have 
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such programs and are extending 
their services with Federal aid. 


The Movement Leading to the 
Enactment of the Act 


Before the Social Security Act was 
passed, twenty-one other countries 
had nation-wide unemployment insur- 
ance systems. In the United States, 
following the depression of 1920- 
1923, there was considerable interest 
in unemployment compensation, but 
until 1932 all legislation for this pur- 
pose was defeated, principally on the 
argument that no State could afford 
to handicap its employers with an un- 
employment compensation tax when 
employers in other States went free. 
Despite this competitive obstacle, 
Wisconsin, in 1932, enacted the first 
American unemployment compensa- 
tion law. In 1935, in anticipation of 
the passage of the Social Security Act, 
which would mean the elimination of 
this obstacle six more states took ac- 
tion. First Washington, then Utah, 
then New York, New Hampshire, 
California and finally Massachusetts 
(two days before the passage of the 
Federal Act) passed State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. Since then 
eight more States and the District of 
Columbia have passed unemployment 
compensation laws. These additional 
States are Alabama, Idaho, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, and South Caro- 
lina. The Social Security Board has 
approved the plans of all these States, 
except those of Idaho, Louisiana and 
Utah. The Idaho law has just been 
submitted for approval; the other 
two have not yet been submitted. 
The thirteen laws now approved will 
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affect 45 percent of the total number 
of wage earners who will be covered 
by unemployment compensation when 
every State comes under the Federal- 
State program. State commissions or 
officials of twelve more States are in- 
vestigating the possibilities of such 
legislation. 


Inter-state Handicap Removed 


The Social Security Act removes 
the economic obstacle to State enact- 
ment of unemployment compensation 
laws by levying a uniform excise or 
payroll tax on all employers of eight 
or more employees in the major in- 
dustrial and commercial occupations. 
Certain employments are excepted 
from this tax, such as agricultural 
labor, maritime service, domestic 
service in private homes, family em- 


ployment, government service and 
service for certain wholly non-profit 


institutions. The effect of this Fed- 
eral excise tax is to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of competitive handicap to the 
employers in a State enacting such 
legislation. This tax, amounting to 
one percent of payroll for the year 
1936, two percent for 1937, and three 
percent for 1938 and thereafter, 
makes unemployment compensation 
economically possible for every State 
in the Union. In the twelve States 
and the District of Columbia with ap- 
proved unemployment compensation 
laws, each employer subject to these 
provisions may credit against the Fed- 
eral excise tax, up to 90 percent there- 
of, the amount of his contributions to 
his State Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Fund. 

The Act further provides that the 
Federal Government, through the So- 
cial Security Board, will make grants 
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in and to the States to cover the cost 
of administering approved unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. 


Aid to the Needy 


The public-assistance section of the 
Act deals with dependency. It recog- 
nizes a present emergency need and 
attempts to meet it. This is accom- 
plished through grants-in-aid to the 
States to assist them in financing their 
own programs of aid to the needy 
aged, the blind and to dependent 
children. This method of procedure 
was necessary because of the inade- 
quacy of State revenues to meet the 
increasing obligations with which the 
States are charged. It was necessary 
to supplement State moneys with Fed- 
eral grants so that the needy and de- 
pendent might be protected without 
overloading State budgets. This 
method of grants-in-aid had been used 
in developing the nation’s highway 
system. It seemed reasonable to use 
it in protecting human life. 

In these provisions for public as- 
sistance the Social Security Act con- 
forms to the traditional administra- 
tive approach of State and Federal 
cooperation. The Federal Govern- 
ment establishes certain general 
standards for protection, uniformity, 
and convenience; and the administra- 
tion of these measures is entrusted to 
the jurisdiction of the several State 
governments, thus making possible 
fullest consideration for the local eco- 
nomic and social problems existing 
within the States, while maintaining a 
national unity of program and pur- 
pose, 

That substantial progress has al- 
ready been made under this section of 
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the Act is illustrated by comparing 
old-age assistance during the years 
before the passage of the Act with its 
present status. In 1934 only 236,200 
aged were receiving assistance under 
the 25 State and 2 Territorial old 
age assistance laws then in operation 
as compared with 760,000 now re- 
ceiving aid in 36 States and 2 Ter- 
ritories. Federal funds and the Fed- 
eral requirements that old-age legis- 
lation be mandatory on all counties 
have helped within a short six months 
to treble the number of recipients of 
old-age assistance. 


Federal Old-Age Benefits 


The provisions for public assist- 
ance to the needy aged and those for 
Federal old-age benefits provided by 
the Social Security Act are comple- 
mentary to one another. The first 
are designed to help the States to give 
immediate assistance to the aged on 
the basis of need; while the Federal 
old-age benefit system is designed to 
provide monthly income benefits in 
the future, to persons over 65 years 
of age, without imposition of a means 
test. The monthly benefits are based 
on wages received during a man’s 
working days. The Federal old-age 
benefit system is the only feature of 
the act in which the States do not par- 
ticipate in administrative responsi- 
bility. 

The plan for governmentally ad- 
ministered old-age benefit systems as 
provided by the Social Security Act 
has been generally accepted as desir- 
able by leading industrial organiza- 
tions, in spite of the fact that a large 
number of workers are employed by 
companies having private pension 
plans. A recent study of the Na- 
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tional Industrial Conference Board 
shows that the establishment of the 
Federal Old-Age Benefit plan has 
been welcomed by many able and ef- 
ficient employers. The trend among 
leading concerns with private pension 
plans is to modify them and superim- 
pose them upon the government plan, 
rather than abandon them. 

Since employees working for a 
company with a private plan are us- 
ually deprived of the benefits of that 
system as soon as they leave the com- 
pany to take a job elsewhere, the Fed- 
eral Old-Age Benefit system, which 
does not require wage earners to re- 
main in any one company in order to 
be eligible for old-age benefits, will 
provide benefits to a much larger 
proportion of the population. As 
stated above, it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 26,000,000 wage earners 
will be covered by the provisions of 
the Act for Federal Old-Age Benefits, 
as compared with only 5,000,000 
people who were believed to be cov- 
ered, prior to the Federal legislation, 
by private pension plans. 


The Outlook for Social Security 


Although the Social Security Act 
has been in effect for only a brief pe- 
riod, millions of persons throughout 
the United States are already deriv- 
ing its benefits. Millions of men and 
women will be carried over periods of 
enforced idleness and will be safe- 
guarded against the devastating ef- 
fects of economic insecurity during 
their declining years; thousands of 
the needy blind are being assisted; 
millions of dependent children are 
being aided by the various welfare 
provisions of the Act; thousands of 
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crippled children, and children in ill 
health are being cared for; and thou- 
sands of the physically incapacitated 
are being given a better chance to 
earn their living. 

The Social Security Act is the first 
constructive effort by the Federal 
Government to join with the States 
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in this widening field of human wel- 
fare. Time and experience, coupled 
with the sympathetic understanding 
and cooperation of State officials, em- 
ployers, and employees throughout 
the nation are necessary to make the 
program inaugurated by the Act in- 
creasingly successful. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM TO 
AUGUST 15, 1936 


(Provisions Administered by Social Security Board) 


Unemployment Compensation 


Idaho is the latest State to enact 
an unemployment compensation law, 
and, including the District of Colum- 
bia, brings the total to sixteen. The 
Idaho legislature passed this act pro- 
viding for unemployment compensa- 
tion on July 31, 1936, and Governor 
Ross approved it on August 6, 1936. 

South Carolina’s unemployment 
compensation law was approved by 
the Social Security Board on July 22, 
1936, bringing the total number of 
approved laws to 13, Louisiana, 
Utah, and Idaho being the three 
States with laws not yet approved. 

The number of workers who will 
be covered by States having unem- 
ployment compensation has now in- 
creased to over 7,800,000, or about 
45 percent of the total number who 
will be covered when every State has 
passed an unemployment compensa- 
tion law in conformity with the Social 
Security Act. ‘ 

Federal grants, to defray the cost 
of administration, are received by 
States which have unemployment 
compensation laws meeting the re- 
quirements of the Social Security Act. 


For the quarter ending March 31, the 
allotment made by the Board for 
these purposes was $354,240.21; for 
the quarter ending June 30 it was 
$586,217.67; the total for both quar- 
ters being-$940,457.88. Authorized 
grants for the quarter beginning 
July 1, 1936 amount to $606,826.58. 

In Ohio unemployment compensa- 
tion is still pending. The Pennsyl- 
vania legislature which adjourned Av- 
gust 6 automatically killed its unem- 
ployment compensation bill which was 
then before a conference committee. 
Unemployment compensation is under 
consideration and legislation will 
probably be introduced when legisla- 
tures next meet in Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Kansas, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Maryland, Connecticut, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Texas, and 
Minnesota. 


Old-age Benefits 


A new basic training course is 
scheduled to start August 24, very 
largely for representatives of the 
Bureau of Federal Old-Age Benefits. 
The recruitment of personnel is 
steadily progressing. 
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The staff of the technical training 
organization has been developing 
material for its next training course, 
to follow the completion of the next 
basic course. 


Public Assistance 


Forty States, including the District 
of Columbia and Hawaii, are now co- 
operating in the public assistance pro- 
gram inaugurated by the Social Se- 
curity Act. Thirty-eight States have 
approved plans for aid to the needy 
aged, twenty-one States have ap- 
proved plans for aid to the needy 
blind and twenty-two States have ap- 
proved plans for aid to dependent 
children. 

According to estimates compiled by 
the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics of the Social Security Board, a 
total of 961,800 individuals—760,- 


000 aged, 17,800 blind, and 184,000 
dependent children—are already re- 
ceiving assistance under these plans 
and State officials expect that when 
the plans are in full operation they 
will be giving assistance to a consider- 
ably larger number of individuals. 
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Preliminary estimates by the States 
themselves indicate that 1,171,455 
persons may require assistance during 
the period July 1 to September 30— 
912,456 aged, 25,476 blind, and 233,- 
523 dependent children. 

For the quarter ending March 31 
the Federal allotment to States with 
approved public assistance plans was 
$6,957,760. For the quarter ending 
June 30 the Social Security Board 
authorized grants for public assist- 
ance amounting to $18,101,118. Of 
this sum, $15,547,927 covered grants 
for aid to the needy aged, $705,208 
covered grants for aid to the blind, 
and $1,847,983 covered grants to de- 
pendent children. 

For the quarter ending September 
30 the Social Security Board has thus 
far allotted $20,996,855.36 in grants 
for aid to the needy aged, $939,- 
844.87 for aid to the blind, and 
$1,781,258.54 for aid to dependent 
children. These grants cover thirty- 
four State old-age assistance plans, 
eighteen State plans for aid to the 
blind and seventeen State plans for 
aid to dependent children. 


MOUNTAIN GRAVEYARD 


Under the stiff blue spruce, the blown designs 


of cedar and of fir, 


they have laid their knotted shoulders to this land 
and turned toward sleep, who were 
handlers of stone, of axes and rusty harrows, 


sowers of sons and seed; 


they have returned to earth their simple clay 


and suffer no further need 


for enriching mountains save by their own hearts’ 


moulder. 


And over the low mounds stir 
the heavy heads of goldenrod, blue aster, 


cedar and balm of fir. 


—FRANCES FRost. 
Commonweal. 





WORKERS’ PROGRESS IN 1936 


has shown definite signs of recov- 
ery. The pump-priming period 
seems to be over; and business ob- 
servers are making such statements 
as these: ‘The upswing gives no 
sign of running down” “The facts 
as to trade improvement are indis- 
putable” (National City Bank) 
“Business has given an exceptionally 
good account of its activities in the 
first half of 1936” (Cleveland Trust 
Co.) “The current year is the best 
of the last half dozen” (Business 
Week) “Industrial production con- 
tinues to hold exceptionally high 
levels” (Standard Statistics) ‘‘Sec- 
ond quarter (corporation) income 
statements will make an impressively 
favorable showing’ (Standard Sta- 
tistics) ‘‘All business indices are 
pointing upward, not because of in- 
flation but because of sound improve- 
ment in economic conditions,” Joseph 
P. Kennedy, former chairman, Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission. 
With business recovery now well 
underway, how are wage earners far- 
ing? 


I 1936 for the first time business 


1. Wages, profits, dividends 


The United States Department of 
Commerce estimate of national in- 
come in 1935 shows depression losses 
to wage earners, business men and 
property owners and the amount each 
group has regained since 1933. The 
striking fact is: Wage earners lost 
much more heavily than either busi- 
ness men or property owners, and 
gains made between 1933 and 1935 
have left wage earners still much fur- 
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ther below 1929 than the other two 
groups: 


Per Cent of 1929 Income’ 


1933 1935 
Wage Earners 42 59 
Property Owners .... 62 65 
Business Men 70 


This table shows that in 1933 
wage earners received only 33 per 
cent of their 1929 income; property 
owners received 62 per cent and men 
in business for themselves 58 per 
cent. By 1935, each of these three 
groups had regained a portion of 
their loss, but even so wage earners 
were receiving only 59 per cent of 
their 1929 income while property 
owners received 65 per cent and busi- 
ness men 70 per cent. 


2. Wages and Cost of Living in 1936 


With the rise in prices since Janu- 
ary, 1936, living costs in the first half 
year have averaged 1.9 per cent 
above 1935. 

Average weekly wages of employ- 
ed workers in the first half of 1936 
were 4.4 per cent above 1935, but 
when the price rise is accounted for, 
the gain in “real” wages is 2.5 per 
cent. 

Living costs are rising rapidly this 
summer. Retail prices of food rose 
2.7 per cent in the 4 weeks ending 
June 30, and in July wholesale prices 
of foods have increased nearly 1 per 
cent in two weeks. With widespread 


*See Monthly Survey of Business, July, 1936. 
* Retail prices not yet available for July. 
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damage done to farm crops by 
drought, workers must expect fur- 
ther increases in food prices and liv- 
ing costs. 


3. Workers Buying Power and Pro- 


duction 


Total payrolls in those industries 
covered by monthly government rec- 
ords* have increased in 1936, but 
when account is taken of the increase 
in living costs, workers’ real buying 
power in the first half year was only 
4.7 per cent above 1935. This com- 
pares with an II per cent increase in 
production* and a 7.6 per cent in- 
crease in business activity.® 

These figures are most significant. 
When production records are given 
in detail we find that industries pro- 
ducing consumer goods (hats, shoes, 
food, clothing) increased their pro- 
duction only 2.7 per cent. Workers’ 
buying power did not rise enough to 
justify any larger increase. Capital 
goods industries, on the other hand, 
(producing steel, lumber, machinery, 
etc.) increased production 24.2 per 
cent. 

This pick up in capital goods in- 
dustries is a sure sign of recovery. 
It means that industry is again buy- 
ing machinery, rehabilitating plant 
and equipment, in some cases already 
building new plants. These first 
large increases are to make up de- 
pression shortages and renew equip- 
ment which has long stood idle. 
They will put thousands of men to 


* These include our most important producing 
and distributing industries, and cover nearly 
% of all industrial wage and small salaried 
workers (excluding agriculture and profes- 
sions), 

“Federal Reserve Board unadjusted index. 

*New York Times Annalist index. 
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work and stimulate business activity. 
But it will probably not take more 
than a year or two to make up these 
shortages and then, unless workers’ 
buying power has increased enough 
to keep consumer industries advanc- 
ing and to create both the need and 
the income for more new machinery, 
more enlargement of plant, we shall 
find production turning downward 
again, leading to another depression. 


4. Hours of Work, Production and 
Employment 


Employment is not keeping pace 
with business recovery and careful 
estimates show that so called “nor- 
mal” business will by no means put 
all the unemployed to work. 

In the first half of 1936, on the 
average, 21.2 per cent of those who 
want work were not able to find it 
in private industry. Business activ- 
ity in this period is estimated at (aver- 
age) 7 per cent below normal (An- 
nalist index) and production 12.7 per 
cent below normal (Cleveland Trust 
Co.). Although 1,755,000 persons 
went back to work from January to 
June, 1936, more than 11,000,000 
are still without a place in private in- 
dustry. 

Slow progress in reemployment is 
due in part at least to lengthening of 
work hours. The average work week 
in industry was longer by half an hour 
in 1936 (first half) than 1935, and 
longer by nearly an hour than in the 
first half of 1935: 


*A. F. of L. estimate covering all employed 
persons and persons seeking work. This allows 
for a residue of unemployed, who will be out 
of work for short periods due to dull seasons, 
changing jobs, or emergencies such as fire. 
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Average Work Hours’ 
first half 


The breakdown of NRA stand- 
ards in both wages and hours is a 
serious blow to our national welfare. 
At least 4,576,000 employed work- 
ers were affected, and more than 
839,000 possible full-year jobs in in- 
dustry were eliminated. 

Recent action of the steel industry 
in increasing its basic work week from 
40 to 48 hours is typical of such re- 
actionary measures. 


5. National Income—Labor Income 


Labor income is apparently not in- 
creasing as rapidly as the total na- 
tional income. Payrolls in industry, 
in the first half of 1936, were only 
6.7 per cent above 1935 * while the 
total national income (excluding agri- 
culture) is 7.8 per cent higher. To 
let a shortage of labor buying power 
develop is to restrict future produc- 
tion and cripple national growth. 


6. Profits 


Industrial profits in the first half 
year are estimated at 50 per cent 
above last year. This is a very un- 


™Compiled from Labor Department figures 
representing about half of all non-agricultural 
wage and small salaried workers. 

® The figures are not adjusted for living costs. 
The figure for total National Income excluding 
agriculture is from the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


usual gain. Although this figure of 
50 per cent cannot be directly com- 
pared with figures given above for 
wages and labor income,’ neverthe- 
less it shows clearly that industry is 
now well able to raise workers’ in- 
come, 


Summary 


Workers should recognize the fol- 
lowing facts in the present business 
situation: 

Cost of living is rising; wage rates 
must rise proportionately if present 
living standards are to be maintained. 

Wage earners took far greater 
losses than either business men or 
property owners in the depression; 
wage income is still further below 
1929 than the income of these two 
groups. Wage increases and reem- 
ployment are essential, for wage earn- 
ers buy more of industry’s product 
than these two groups combined. 

Workers’ buying power in 1936 
has not risen enough to provide for 
steady industrial progress after pres- 
ent shortages of capital goods are 
made up. 

Reemployment is falling behind 
business recovery, partly because 
work hours have been lengthened. 

Substantial profits have been made 
this half year; industry is well able 
to share its proceeds with labor by 
increasing wages and maintaining 
standards in work hours. 


® They represent the larger and more efficient 
companies while the wage figures represent all 
industry. 
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USUAL SUMMER LAYOFFS GREATLY 
REDUCED 


OVERNMENT employment 
G reports for July show the effect 

of veterans’ bonus purchases, 
rising business activity, and also of 
the drought. 

Retail trade clearly profited by 
bonus spendings in July, and by in- 
creased buying power in general. 
Midsummer layoffs in stores were 
smaller this year than last by 35,000 
persons. Retail buying was also re- 
flected back into the manufacturing 
industries, and employment either 


gained or declined less than usual in 
textiles, automobile supplies such as 
gasoline and tires, shoes, beverages, 
confectionery and ice cream, ciga- 
rettes and tobacco. 

Rising business has stimulated in- 
dustry to buy more steel and building 
materials are in demand, so that em- 
ployment increased this year in these 
industries altho’ a decline in July is 
usual. 

Because of these gains, industrial 
employment as a whole rose in July 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 


Per cent 

Percent increase 

members (+) or 

unem- decrease 
ployed (-—) 
August since 
1936 July! 
Atlanta, Ga 5 +17 
Baltimore, Md 13 —27 
Birmingham, Ala 6 —20 
Boston, Mass 13 - I 
10 — 4 
Chicago, IIl 15 — 8 
Cincinnati, Ohio 9 — 5 
Cleveland, Ohio 8 + 8 
Denver, Colo | +(a) 
Detroit, Mich Io — 3 
ge, Et eae +7 
Los Angeles, Calif............ —2 
Milwaukee, Wis +13 
Minneapolis, Minn — 6 
New York City, N. Y -—9 
Omaha, Nebr —14 
Paterson, N. J —(a) 
Philadelphia, Pa —4 
Pittsburgh, Pa +(a) 
San Antonio, Texas +10 
San Francisco, Calif.......... - 9 
St. Louis, Mo +7 
Seattle, Wash —12 
Washington, D.C........... +24 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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Building Trades All Other Trades 


Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+)or members (+) or 
unem- decrease unem- decrease Part 
ployed (-) ployed (-) time 
August since August since all 
1936 July! 1936 July! trades 
24 +77 3 - 3 
17 +13 12 +30 
Ke) + 6 5 —27 
24 + 1 Io — 3 
17 — 8 8 — 3 
33 te} 10 = 
33 +(a) 5 —12 
20 + 6 5 +9 
12 +11 6 —4 
13 —48 Io +21 
34 + 4 10 +s 
20 —4 12 —(a) 
a II +14 
+46 4 —22 
— 3 25 —I0 
— 8 6 —18 
=< 27 +(a) 
—12 17 — 3 
=o 5 + 8 
— 8 4 +20 
+ 3 8 —I10 
+32 12 —(a) 
—10 6 —13 


+22 16 +28 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 


instead of declining with the usual 
summer dull period. On farms, how- 
ever, the drought has cut employment, 
and also in the canning industries. 
More than 23,000 agricultural labor- 
ers were laid off in July this year, con- 
trasting with last July when 141,000 
were taken on. Industrial employ- 
ment gains, however, more than off- 
set these losses on farms so that 


A. F.of L. Per Cent of Union 
Estimate Members 

of Total 

Unemployment Unemployed Part 

in U. S. (Weighted) Time 





Yearly Averages 
1,864,000 
4,770,000 
8,738,000 

13,182,000 

13,723,000 

12, 364,000 

12, 208 , 000 


14.5 
19.1 
23.8 
24.3 
20.9 
18.5 


Unemployment by Months 


wv wR » Pp 
PR PW W& 


» wb 
ik wmw 
OPO OH kh HO OHNO 


wv 
wa 


13,458,000 
13,415,000 
13,925,000 
14,240,000 


September... . 


£ 


November... . 
December... . 


1933 


15,653,000 
15,125,000 
14,615,000 
13,843,000 
13,458,000 
12,662,000 
11,854,000 
11,842,000 
12,374,000 
12,760,000 


September... . 


November.... 
December. . . . 


1934 


12,964,000 
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total unemployment decreased from 
11,126,000 to 11,117,000. 

The significant fact here shown is 
that this year the usual summer lay- 
offs in industry, which in 1934 and 
1935 cost from 100,000 to 500,000 
jobs, were either avoided or greatly 
reduced. In the country as a whole, 
1,951,000 more persons are at work 


(July, 1936) than in July, 1935. 


Per Cent of Union 
Members 


A. F. of L. 
Estimate 
of Total 

Unemployment Unemployed Part 
in U. S. (Weighted) Time 





22 

23 

24 

24 

24 

24 

23 

, 23 

November.... ; 26 
December. . . . ‘ 25 


1935 

23 
22 
23 
22 
22 
23 
21 
23 
21 
21 
22 
22 


8 


OYUHSChAAOURODO 


19 
18. 
18. 
18 
19 
18 
17. 
17 
November.... 16 
December.... 11,397,000 16 


1936 

January 12,646,000 17. 22 
12, 570,000 16. 21 
16. 21 
15.1 21 
13.7 22 
12.8 23 
12.3§ 19 
11.9* 22 


11,126, 000§ 
II, 117,000 


* Preliminary. 
§ Revised. 

For earlier figures see August, 1934 AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, page 853, for trade union reports; 
and January, 1936, page 64, for unemployment 
estimates. 
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Trade union unemployment reports 
for July forecast the gains now shown 
by government figures for industry in 
general. For August, union reports 
show further employment gains. The 
weighted figures show: 11.9 per cent 


of the membership unemployed in 
August, compared to 12.3 per cent in 
July and 12.8 per cent in June. Gains 
in August occurred in nearly every in- 
dustry and in 15 of the 24 cities re- 
porting. 


Record for Eight Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 


. Feb. 


Total 18 
All Trades 15 
22 
27 
31 
34 
26 
24 
22 


Total 39 
Building Trades 33 
43 

52 

63 

71 

55 

61 

52 

Total 16 
Metal Trades 8 
18 

29 

37 

50 

34 

25 

17 

Total 5 
Printing Trades 5 
5 

10 

18 

22 

ty 

15 

13 

Total 10 
All Other Trades II 
13 

17 

19 

21 

17 

17 

17 


* Preliminary. 
t Revised. 


18 
14 
21 
26 
30 
34 
25 
22 
21 


38 
34 
41 
52 
63 
72 
55 
59 
49 
16 

7 
18 
27 
37 
49 
30 
24 
17 


5 


5 
6 


II 
17 
22 
18 
15 
13 
11 
8 
13 
16 
18 
22 
16 
15 
17 


16 
12 
21 
25 
31 
33 
24 
21 
18 


32 
29 
40° 
50 
65 
71 
58 
57 
41 
12 
5 
19 
29 
39 
49 
28 
23 

15 
5 


4 
6 


12 
18 
22 
18 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 


ALABAMA 


Carbon Hill.—We are making an 
effort to organize the service station 
workers and our greatest difficulty 
at first is to get them to see the bene- 
fits of organization. The strike at 
the Cleveland Lumber Company at 
Jasper has been settled. We have no 
shortage of skilled labor here. The 
strike of the Brookside Pratt Mining 
Company and their employees has 
been settled but about 150 miners lost 
their jobs because of the installation 
of coal loaders and they are now try- 
ing to get on relief.—John Lillich. 


ARKANSAS 


Pine Bluff.—Pressure has been 
brought on city employees and bakers 
who have attempted to organize, but 
we feel we will win out in time. A 
local paper named the “Union Cit- 
izen” has been started and is working 
toward this end. Motion Picture Op- 
erators Local Union No. 328 signs 
new agreements September 1, and 
this year adds two new theaters to 
their list. We have a relief state set 
up that is doing very well—Brother 
R. E. Owens, treasurer of the Central 
Trades and Labor Council, is a mem- 
ber of the local committee. The Cot- 
ton Belt Railroad Shops have taken 
on a few workers. A basket picnic is 
planned for the members of organ- 
ized labor to be held in one of the 
parks.—V. V. Vaught. 


CALIFORNIA 


Modesto.—Teamsters have placed 
a full time representative in the field 


*Data in this section is from Organizer’s 
reports for the month of July. 
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and expect telling results. Culinary 
workers and bartenders are actively 
organizing. While relief is adequate 
at present, it seems certain that it will 
soon cease. Forty-five per cent of 
relief money has been spent for ad- 
ministrative purposes. The labor 
movement here plans to join with 
Stockton in a mammoth celebration. 
—C. C. Nunnally. 

Redding.—Since March 1 of this 
year we have chartered and installed 
a painters’ union, a culinary workers’ 
union, a butchers’ union and a miners’ 
union. We have a number of union 
house cards placed in restaurants, 
bars and butcher shops. We have 
several agreements in the making 
carrying a wage increase for carpen- 
ters, painters and bartenders. There 
is very little public work under way 
and only the Kennett Dam project in 
view for 1937. Relief is adequate. 
Work in the building trades is fair 
at this time. We will have our first 
Labor Day observance this year and 
we plan for a big celebration.—C. D. 
Long. 

San Diego.—Teamsters and retail 
clerks are carrying on active organ- 
ization campaign. Machinists and 
pattern workers working to organize 
Consolidated Air Plane Factory. All 
other crafts are showing renewed 
life, with new applications and initia- 
tions reported from every meeting. 
We are giving full support to agri- 
cultural workers being organized on 
a state-wide basis by California State 
Federation of Labor. The relation- 
ship with employers is better than at 
any time since the end of the NRA. 
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The fear of outside influences usurp- 
ing the American Federation of La- 
bor has been dissipated and renewed 
faith in local labor is resulting in will- 
ingness of employers to deal with our 
unions. Motion Picture projection- 
ists have negotiated new contracts to 
run for two and a half years with 
splendid increase in hourly wage. 
WPA, PWA and SRA projects are 
finding it difficult to secure sufficient 
skilled craftsmen to complete some 
work. This city is experiencing quite 
a building boom that is absorbing a 
great part of skilled workers. Relief 
for those unable to find employment 
in private industry or upon WPA 
projects is being taken care of by the 
County Welfare Department. This 
also applies to those physically unable 
to find work. While relief is never 
all that is needed the local situation 


is being handled much more liberally 
than in other sections of the country. 
Aircraft factory continues to expand 


and employ additional workers. 
Printing industry is also aiding in bet- 
tering the unemployed situation.— 
E. H. Dowell. 

Salinas—The writer is just com- 
pleting the organization of a union 
of operating engineers. I meet with 
a great deal of coercion and intimida- 
tion in my organization work. Build- 
ing trades are taking on additional 
workers. We expect to hold a big 
picnic on Labor day.—D. Lawrence. 

San Pedro.—Organizing is‘ going 
on continually and prospects are good. 
The California Packing Company 
has decided to meet with the Central 
Labor Council and the cannery work- 
ers. An agreement has been entered 
into with the Lumber Company for 
the next year. The County maintains 


relief centers in this vicinity. There 
is very little unemployment. Build- 
ing trades are taking on extra work- 
ers. A two day picnic followed by a 
parade on Labor Day is scheduled by 
Organized Labor here.—George J. 
Mader. 

San Pedro.—Building unions are 
now organizing the workers on all 
private jobs in the vicinity. Lumber 
Workers’ union has agreement for 
another year, carrying a 10 per cent 
increase in wages. Plans are for a 
big parade on Labor Day and this 
to be superseded by a two day cele- 
bration at Whites Point.—C. O. 
Johnson. 

Stockton. — Culinary workers are 
making large gains in membership 
and winning new shops to the side of 
organized labor. Organization of 
clerks progresses slowly but with suc- 
cess. Machinists are reorganizing 
under old charter. Laundry workers 
made large gains in 1936. Bartend- 
ers are under new charter and doing 
well. In some instances collective 
bargaining between the different 
groups has been successful but in most 
all cases opposition to such procedure 
has come from industrial associations. 
Truck drivers and operating engi- 
neers have negotiated agreements, 
jointly and successfully with ice com- 
panies. Culinary workers have signed 
new agreement. Building tradesmen 
are doing well and have a fine work- 
ing agreement with good wage scale. 
Seasonal work in agriculture and the 
canneries have and will continue for 
a time to absorb surplus workers in 
that industry. There is little addi- 
tional work in other fields. A mon- 
ster celebration will be held in Stock- 
ton this Labor Day and plans under 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


way indicate it will be one of the 
greatest in history for this vicinity. 
Several outside cities have agreed to 
join with us.—William P. Burtz. 


CANADA 


Windsor. — Meetings are being 
held for the purpose of organizing 
the hotel and restaurant workers in 
this area. Conditions are bad in the 
beverage rooms. Wages of $3.50 
per week of 80 hours with board is 
a common occurrence. Chefs, cooks 
and waiters are organizing.—Wil- 
liam H. Oldridge. 

Winnipeg.—Barbers have had a 
local man in the field who has already 
increased the membership over 100 
per cent. Under the auspices of the 
Winnipeg and District Trades and 
Labor Council a banquet was held 
when eleven new charters were pre- 
sented, four being International and 
seven Federal. Notable was the one 
to the glove workers as this is their 
first charter in Canada. The writer 
received a charter as the first presi- 
dent of the first Label League in Can- 
ada. At almost every meeting the 
Trades Council reports some local 
union reaching an agreement with 
wage increase and shorter hours.— 


W. E. Stubbs, 
COLORADO 


Boulder.—Relief is adequate for 
those without work or incomes. Men 
are being taken on in the building in- 
dustry. A high school and men’s 
dormitory are being built under 


WPA.—Harry F. Woods. 
FLORIDA 


Lakeland. — All building trades 
unions report increase in membership. 
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The city is pushing all WPA work 
and trying to get more approved. As 
to relief the city is doing all possible 
but some are going lacking.—Frank 
Walker. 

Pensacola.—Application has been 
made for a charter for a teachers’ 
union. Union Label campaign is in 
progress, Waters and Hibbard Fu- 
neral Home is now being built by 
union agreement. The Central Labor 
Union is taking steps to have a special 
Labor Day issue of the local paper 
printed. The Union Label Commit- 
tee is making plans to have merchants 
put in window displays showing la- 
beled merchandise. A Labor Day 
parade and dance will be held by the 
Central Labor Union.—Charies L. 
Holley. 


GEORGIA 


Savannah.—Longshoremen organ- 
ized with 1500 members; hod car- 
riers have formed a union and local 
of boilermakers has been organized 
with 15 charter members. Prospects 
are good for the organization of fire- 
men. Some progress has been made 
in better relations with employers in 
the metal and building trades. The 
closed shop prevails in all river front 
shops. We have direct relief for un- 
employables. A committee has been 
appointed to make plans for Labor 
Day.—M. F. Davis. 


ILLINOIS 


East St. Louis.—We have in- 
creased our membership in the past 
year almost 50 per cent by teaching 
the non-union man that in union there 
is strength and we have proved it by 
shortening their hours and raising 
their pay. By proving to the em- 
ployer that a man working under 
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union conditions is better satisfied and 
that the employer benefits by the em- 
ployee being better skilled we have 
established better relations with em- 
ployers. We have agreements with 
all of the oil companies in East St. 
Louis. Some families get only $5.00 
relief money every two weeks. The 
American Steel Company opened up 
their plant here and put about 500 
men to work. A parade followed by 
a picnic will be our Labor Day cele- 
bration.—Fred Olds. 

Harrisburg. — While employers 
are friendly toward the American 
Federation of Labor still we do not 
have contracts with them. Quite a 
lot of PWA work is in progress. 
Adequate relief is available for those 
without work or incomes.—E. H. 
York, 

Herrin.—Organization work is at 
a standstill owing to lack of employ- 
ment. In some cases there exists a 
better relationship between employ- 
ers and workers. We are planning 
to join Murphysboro in their celebra- 
tion on Labor Day.—George R. 
Sommers. 

Springfield.—Teamsters and meat 
cutters are taking in many new mem- 
bers. Nearly all trades are working 
harmoniously under agreement. 
Many of the unemployed are given 
work and relief is being taken care of 
in the best possible manner. Prepara- 
tions are under way for the celebra- 
tion of Labor Day in proper style. 
The employees of the Sangamo Elec- 
tric Company have just been given 
vacations with pay.—R. E. Wood- 
mansee. 

Waukegan.—Plans to organize the 
unorganized are always on foot and 
a committee is continuously working 


on unorganized groups in the various 
industries. Relations with the em- 
ployers are always good where the 
men are organized in the building 
trades. Agreements with all road 
and building contractors have been 
satisfactorily settled and conditions in 
that department are good. WPA 
takes care of all the unemployed who 
are willing to work but we have not 
yet been able to establish the pre- 
vailing rate of pay on all projects. 
All industries are taking on addi- 
tional employees. Business in gen- 
eral is good here.—George Nord- 
strom. 


INDIANA 


Lafayette.—A union of bar tend- 
ers was organized July 12. The 
Building Trades Council has been re- 
organized. We plan to hold our 
Labor Day celebration at Columbia 
Park this year. The Loeb & Hene 
Company Department Store is do- 
ing some remodeling work and both 
union and non-union contractors were 
on the job. The union men were 
called off and the firm signed an 
agreement not to hire any more non- 
union men after the present contracts 
were finished. This agreement runs 
for the balance of 1936.—Frank 
Fowler. 

South Bend.—Retail clerks, cooks 
and waiters, filling station attendants, 
tank wagon drivers, overland drivers 
and garage mechanics have organiza- 
tion plans under way. In some cases 
we have established better relations 
but manufacturers fight hard against 
organized labor. A strike has been 
on at the Ward Baking Company for 
the last fifteen weeks but negotiations 
are on for an agreement at this time. 
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WPA, PWA and sstate highway 
construction give work to the un- 
employed. The relief given by the 
local agency is not sufficient. Those 
unemployed who are not on dole and 
those who were on after November 1 
find it impossible to get work under 
the WPA. For Labor Day we plan 
a parade, fireworks, games, automo- 
bile races and athletic events at Play- 
land Park.—S. A. Sweeney. 


KANSAS 


Hutchinson.—We have not been 
attempting active organization work 
since the collapse of the NRA, but 
now that conditions are improving it 
will not be long before we resume or- 
ganization work. All crafts are on 
favorable terms with employers ex- 
cept stage employees who are picket- 
ing a new theatre. The harvest sea- 
son is here and gives work to able- 
bodied men at this time. A bare liv- 
ing allowance is furnished most cases 
by County Welfare Department. 
Conditions in the construction indus- 
try are the best since 1929 and the 
majority of competent mechanics 
have found work. A Labor Day 
committee has been appointed to 
make arrangements for our celebra- 
tion.—Leroy Phillips. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville.—With the exception of 
the Axton-Fisher and Brown and 
Williamson Tobacco Companies, I 
have no “better relations” with em- 
ployers to report at this time. There 
is quite a lot of PWA work and bids 
are out for our housing project. 
There is still much unemployment 
among skilled workers. The L.& N. 


Railroad continues its policy of call- 
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ing in large working forces, work 
them a while and then lays off the ma- 
jority of recalled mechanics. We 
will have the usual Labor Day picnic. 
—J. T. Woodward. 
Wayland.—Organizing work is 
practically at a standstill at present. 
Retail clerks seem to be on better 
terms with the merchants. Govern- 
mental agencies and members of local 
unions register the work they have to 
do with secretaries and they hire men. 
Ice cream and soft drink places and 
a few of the mines are taking on ad- 
ditional workers. Various local 
unions are conferring on a Labor Day 
celebration to be held throughout 
Eastern Kentucky.—Noble Hobbs. 


MAINE 


Portland—Very fair relations 
exist with unions which have contracts 
with employers. The usual yearly 
agreements were all signed this year. 
For the unemployed there are the 
usual summer jobs, seasonal work, 
PWA and WPA projects. Citizens 
unable to work through physical de- 
fects on the above jobs are provided 
for by the city. Canning plants and 
fisheries are taking on workers at this 
time, but it is of course only seasonal 
employment. There will be the an- 
nual celebration of Labor Day at 
Woodland. A new celebration by 
chemical fibre workers will be held at 
Old Town by unions of Bangor, Mill- 
rocket, Rumford and Bucksport and 


the Maine State Federation of 
Labor.—F. C. McDonald. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


South Hadley Falls——Organizing 
work is going on among textile work- 
ers and truck and milk wagon drivers. 
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A Widespread Delusion 
Explained 


Household Finance’s success depends upon 
a large group of prospective customers who 
are, in their own way, also financial successes 


Sosa gnat idea about the 
small-loan business that 
seems to be widespread is that, 
unlike other businesses that 
“‘make hay while the sun shines,”’ 
we make hay when the clouds 
gather and the raindrops fall. In 
other words, many think that 
the small-loan business is most 
prosperous when working people 
are “hard up.” 

Actually our business flour- 
ishes best at the time and in the 
place where there is a large, 
stable group of well-paid work- 
ers. We have to draw the same 
line that economists have to 
draw. A man’s desire for a serv- 
ice must be coupled with the 


means to pay for it. 

Household Finance’s prospect 
of success lies not in a depression 
or a state of poverty; it rests 
with a contented and prosperous 
working class group under stable 
economic conditions. Conse- 
quently, Household Finance is 
on the alert to throw its influ- 
ence on the side of measures 
which tend to promote a social 
state in which a man can work 
out his own salvation without 
having his efforts come to nought 
through no fault of his own. 

Household Finance does for 
that small business unit, the 
American Family, precisely what 
the big bank does for that big 
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business unit, an American Cor- 
poration. We lend a man money 
on the basis of his future earn- 
ings, charging, in most cases less 
than the lawful rate permitted 
by the state. The borrower re- 
pays on the average, about 7% 
of his monthly income to cover 
an installment on the loan and 
the monthly charge; thus his 
emergency, or over-due bills, or 
other need is comfortably amor- 
tized, leaving over 90% of his 
income free for current use. 
Likewise we make it a point, 
through our ‘‘Doctor of Family 
Finances”’ to offer advice and in- 
struction to our client on his 
financial affairs, just as the 
banker does to his client. Our 
research department has discov- 
ered that careful discrimination 
in buying can save a family up to 
20% on its daily purchases of all 
kinds, with no loss in quantity or 
quality. This detailed informa- 


tion, plus simple but scientific 


information on home money 
management and budgeting, puts 
thousands of our “‘clients’”’ annu- 
ally in'a position such that they 
seldom if ever have to borrow 
again. 

With the small-loan business 
an established and essential fac- 
tor of our modern industrial era, 
it would be well worth the while 
of every business executive to 
read over our pamphlets so that 
he may understand what this 
business means to people and 
what it does for people. Free 
sample copies will be mailed on 
request. 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 


CORPORATION AND 
SUBSIDIARIES 
**Doctor of Family Finances”’ 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will be 
mailed on request to our Division of Research.) 
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We have no trouble in getting con- 
ferences with employers. Building 
tradesmen and paper makers have 
agreements. New WPA and PWA 
projects are to start here and in 
Holyoke. Textiles are adding work- 
ers.—Michael J. McLain. 

Springfield—We are continuing 
our campaign to organize all women 
garment workers in western Massa- 
chusetts, and the outlook is bright for 
establishing collective bargaining be- 
tween these manufacturers and em- 
ployees. The Barton Tailoring Cloak 
Shop is employing girls formerly em- 
ployed on WPA projects and is pay- 
ing less money for longer hours.— 
Al Dresser. 


MINNESOTA 


Red Wing.—The Fleischmann and 
Frodtert Malt Companies have estab- 
lished better relations with our unions 
and the maltsters have renewed their 
agreements. Work on a dam on the 
Mississippi River gives employment 
to those out of work. A junior union 
has been formed at Wabasha with 
twenty-eight members and is still 
growing.—Frank Koester. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—All organizations in the 
building trades report an increase in 
membership and not enough me- 
chanics to take care of the work. Ade- 
quate relief is available for those 


without work or incomes. WPA 
projects help to supply work to those 
unemployed.—Robert L. Brough. 
Springfield—The workers on a 
million dollar sanitarium near this 
city are being unionized. Work still 
continues on the truck drivers’ organ- 
ization. Mill workers are attempt: 
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ing to obtain agreement. Bakers and 
bakery drivers have recently signed 
two year contracts with all bakeries 
carrying a substantial gain in wages 
and working conditions. Building 
trades continue close cooperation 
with contractors. Beer drivers have 
obtained contracts with a few dis- 
tributors. The WPA seems to be 
taking care of quite a number of the 
unemployed. According to new or- 
der “security wage” has been aban- 
doned and prevailing wage substi- 
tuted for it. No great gain in any 
one industry is noted although the 
slack in unemployed seems tighter. 
We expect a good celebration on 
Labor Day.—J. R. Andrews. 


MONTANA 


Helena.—We have had ten mass 
meetings since last report of barracks 
men on Fork Peck Dam to get the 
barracks made optional. These meet- 
ings were under the auspices of Local 
Union No. 20192. Secretary of the 
Painters’ Union No. 962 appeared 
before Glasgow City Council and se- 
cured verbal recognition of unions. 
He was also successful in having re- 
instated a union painter on a WPA 
project who had been discharged. A 
number of restaurants have recog- 
nized the bartenders’ union since last 
report. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to arrange for Labor Day 
plans.—Ronald Venne. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—A union of technical 
engineers, architects and draftsmen 
was organized at Hastings. Plaster- 
ers secured the forty-four hour week 
with time and one half for overtime. 
Relief was never too much to start 
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Office or Train, 


Shop or Track 


Whatever our duties, we are the 
Baltimore & Ohio. 


Our success, our progress, is not the 
result of one man’s brain or another’s 
brawn but of the organization—that 
loyal cooperation that has welded our 
thousands into the great machine that 
serves the transportation needs of the 
millions along our 7,000 miles of line. 


The job we are doing is the most 
vital thing in our existence — as we 
accomplish it, so are we measured—on 
how well each and every one of us does 
that which is assigned to us—so shall 
the organization progress — and the 
individual in like proportion. 
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out with but now with the drought it 
will be plenty tough. The building 
industry is taking on additional work- 
ers. Omaha, Council Bluff and 
Lincoln will celebrate Labor Day at 
Omaha. We have asked President 
Roosevelt to address us. — Britt 
Pryor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester. — Carpenters, hod 
carriers, bricklayers and steel work- 
ers are taking in new members. The 
carpenters are negotiating an agree- 
ment, but it is somewhat difficult on 
account of the lack of construction 
work. We have in the city and state 
some WPA projects to take care to a 
small extent the unemployed. Relief 
given to those out of work and those 
with no income is somewhat low. 
Chauffeurs and teamsters are making 


very good progress and are all work- 
ing. The situation of the Amoskeag 
Mfg. Company is desperate with the 


court favoring liquidation. There is 
very little chance of it reopening and 
this is very hard on the cotton work- 
ers and other textile employees.— 
Josephat Lavalle. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte.—We have been success- 
ful in reorganizing the Federal Labor 
Union and adding new members to it. 
An airport is being built here financed 
by Federal PWA loan.—G. J. Ken- 
dall. 

Durham.—There is a drive to or- 
ganize the textile and hosiery work- 
ers, teamsters, and chauffeurs. The 
Erwin Mills have installed the long 
draft this year, throwing some help- 
ers out of the card room. Since that 
the warps don’t run right and produc- 
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tion has dropped from 96 and 97 
per cent to between 88 and 91 per 
cent on account of bad warps—old 
employees on this work were given 
notice and new workers brought in 
from other mills over the state. 
When they put on three shifts prac- 
tically all of the old warpers were 
hired back but more work was put on 
them. Union agreements have been 
secured by the barbers, printing 
trades, bakery workers, plumbers and 
steam fitters, the latter with all but 
two shops. Carpenters have signed 
agreements with three of our con- 
tractors. WPA is all we have in the 
way of work for the unemployed.— 


M. T. Elmore. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot.—Organization work is un- 
der way with bartenders, cooks and 
waiters, janitors, carpenters, bakers 
and retail clerks. All chain stores 
and some retail food stores are tak- 
ing on additional workers.—C. T. 
Vaughan. 

OHIO 


Lima.—Firemen and oilers, hotel 
and restaurant employees and brew- 
ery workers are organizing. Better 
relations exist between the Lima 
Locomotive Company and their em- 
ployees. Work is available for those 
who are unemployed on WPA and 
PWA projects. Private employment 
is also picking up. Through the fault 
of the State a very serious situation 
has arisen in regard to relief. The 
Gilbert Aircraft, Superior Body, 
Lima Locomotive and the Deisel 
Wemmer Companies are taking on 
additional workers.— Alfred T. 
Murphy. 

Springfield. — Organization work 
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continues. New members are being 
admitted to established unions. A 
glass bottle blowers’ union has been 
organized. The Engineers and Fire- 
men have reorganized. Technical 
ingineers, Draftsmen, Metallurgists, 
etc., are planning formation of a 
union. The Building Trades Council 
has been reorganized. Efforts of the 
local labor movement are being cen- 
tered on the coming convention of the 
Ohio State Federation of Labor and 
the many state conferences to be held 
in Springfield in September. Work 
has measurably increased in building 
and metal trades industries. In some 
instances there has been scarcity of 
skilled mechanics. The Trades and 
Labor Assembly in its civic activities 
has helped to make possible a new 
$50,000 public playgrounds. It has 
and is co-operating with other 


agencies in fostering recreational ac- 


tivities for adults and children. The 
General Assembly of Ohio has re- 
fused to enact unemployment insur- 
ance legislation. The fault is that 
of the State Senate, which refused 
to pass a “pooled” insurance bill 
adopted by the house. This will be 
made a major state issue in the com- 
ing state campaign, along with lib- 
eralizing amounts paid to assist the 


aged.—C. W. Rich. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa.—The oil field and refinery 
workers are adding to their member- 
ship. Better relations exist between 
these workers and some of the major 
oil companies. Work has picked up 
in the building industry and more men 
are being hired. We will observe 
Labor Day by having a basket picnic. 
—G. E. Warren. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Organizing work is 
going on in the steel, dress and silk 
industry. The Sportwear Company 
has signed an agreement with the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
For the unemployed there is WPA 
and PWA projects. The Bethlehem 
Steel Company is taking on workers. 
Even the few silk mills that are now 
operating are demanding weavers but 
the weavers will not take a job at 
from $8.00 to $12.00 a week, which 
is what they pay.—Samuel Macri. 

Altoona.—Charter has been se- 
cured for a local union of hotel and 
restaurant employees and beverage 
dispensers have been installed. Sev- 
eral large sewer projects are under 
way. There are not many taking on 
extra employees, but the railroads 
and others are giving their men more 
work. We are planning an indoor 
rally of the labor unions on Labor 
Day with entertainment and speeches. 
The meeting promises to be outstand- 
ing.—Thos. V. Bowen. 

Barnesboro.—We have WPA and 
PWA work for the unemployed. We 
are planning a big Labor Day cele- 
bration to be held in Patton, spon- 
sored by our Central Labor Union.— 
Wilbert Entwistle. 

York.—The organizing committee 
from the York Federation of Trades 
Unions and the writer are now work- 
ing to establish a union of retail 
clerks and beer and soft drink dis- 
tributors. The building trades have 
good contractual relations with 
their employers as do the wall paper, 
mill and pulp workers. For the un- 
employed we have the WPA and 
PWA projects. For Labor Day we 
are planning on open air mass meet- 
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ing with a parade in the morning, and 
prominent speakers have been invited 
to address the mass meeting.—Her- 
man Stein. 


PUERTO RICO 


San Juan.— The longshoremen’s 
unions throughout the island of 
Puerto Rico held a special convention 
at Aguadilla, P. R. The Insular 
Board of these unions launched a gen- 
eral organization campaign in all the 
ports of the island and as a result 
these unions are increasing their 
membership. The Insular Executive 
Board of these unions is publishing a 
small newspaper to inform the mem- 
bers of all matters concerning them 
and propagating trade-union princi- 
ples. They have built their own 
Labor Temple at Puerta de Tierra, 
San Juan. Federal Labor Union of 


San Juan, launched a vigorous or- 


ganization and educational cam- 
paign. Ice Plants Workers Union 
is active in its organization: drive, 
increasing its membership in almost 
all ice plants at San Juan. Laundry 
workers, men and women, are carry- 
ing on an organization campaign. 
Mr. William D. Lopez, Director of 
the campaign to build the Labor 
Temple of the Puerto Rico Free 
Federation of Labor, is having suc- 
cess in the collection of funds to 
build it. Longshoremen’s unions 
and agricultural unions established 
better relations with their employ- 
ers. These unions signed an agree- 
ment with their employers, under 
the guidance of their respective in- 
sular councils. The Legislature of 
Puerto Rico approved a bill provid- 
ing for six million dollars bonds is- 
sue for the construction and main- 
tenance of public roads to relieve un- 
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employment. The relief work pro- 
vided for by the Puerto Rico Recon- 
struction Administration is not sub- 
stantially adequate for those without 
work or incomes at the urban zones, 
and much less at the rural zones. Un- 
der the Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration plans, agricultural 
workers earn 60 cents as daily wages. 
As we are informed, it is estimated 
that there are fifty thousand women 
in Puerto Rico who have to support 
their own families, for whom no pro- 
vision at all has been made by the 
P. R. R. A. We have failed, up to 
the present, in our efforts to have 
federal money appropriated to carry 
out the program of workers’ educa- 
tion as it is conducted in a majority 
of the states of the Union. There are 
no industries in Puerto Rico taking 
on additional employees. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union of San Juan is plan- 
ning the celebration of Labor Day. 
Central Labor Unions in the districts 
of the island, as well as local unions 
in many towns, are planning the cele- 
bration—F. Paz Granela. 

Yauco.—-A cigarmakers’ union has 
been organized. Improvement of 
public works has been recommended 
by the Legislature as a means to give 
work to the unemployed. We plana 
big celebration for Labor Day.— 
Max Mattie Rivera. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport.—We are doing our best 
to organize all non-union workers. 
All craft unions have agreements. 
Road work and PWA jobs provide 
employment for those who need it. 
More machinists are finding work and 
the construction industry is picking 
up. Most of the unions are going to 
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A full flow of rust-free 
water from pipes of 
copper or brass 


Thousands of installations attest the many 
years of rust-free service Anaconda Brass 
Pipe assures. 

A new type of installation .. . Anaconda 
Copper Tubes and Fittings . . . now reduces 
the cost of rustless piping. These tubes do 
not require threading, are lighter in weight 
than pipe, and cost is less per foot. 

Your architect or plumbing contractor 


AnacoupA 


will tell you what kind of rust-proof pipe 
to use. Just be sure the name ANACONDA 
is stamped in every length. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 








Providence for the Labor Day cele- 
bration—Myles J. Johnson. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Gaffiney.—Textile workers are or- 
ganizing. Gaffney manufacturers 
ended their strike with their em- 
ployees July 16 and signed agree- 
ments. This strike was called April 
12. The company has agreed to have 
a time study man from the Depart- 
ment of Labor to make a study of 
the alleged overload.—J. H. Palmer. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis.—Just now we are in- 
volved in a strike with the bakeries 
affecting 46 bakery and confectionery 
workers. Several small firms have 
signed agreements with the teamsters 


and chauffeurs, and one packing 
house has promised cooperation with 
the butchers and meat cutters. Sev- 
eral public work projects are going 
on giving part time work to a great 
many of the unemployed, but allow- 
ances are limited—G. C. Hopkins. 


UTAH 


Standardville—We secured $10,- 
ooo for unemployed coal miners of 
Carbon County from the State Roads 
Fund. Agreements are being held in 
abeyance until organization is per- 
fected to a greater extent. Plans are 
under way for a great celebration of 
Labor Day. Starting August 1 addi- 
tional men will be working on WPA 
and PWA coal mines.—John For- 


rester. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—Union work is going 
on steadily and regularly and meeting 
with a good deal of success. There 
has been a marked change between 
employer and employee—both sides 
are beginning to realize success can 
only come by and through the spirit 
of cooperation. The Bluefield Mill- 


ing Company, formerly non-union, 
has made a 100 per cent union agree- 
ment with closed shop check-off, wage 
advance and everybody happy. The 
WPA is taking care of the unem- 
ployed who are able to work. 


The 
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building trades are employing more 
men steadily as is the chemical in- 
dustry. We expect at least 30,000 to 
attend our Labor Day celebration at 
Montgomery.—Thomas Cairns. 

Princeton.—Many calls are com- 
ing in for the services of an organ- 
izer. WPA and PWA and several 
highway projects are under way. 
Some gains in employment are also 
reported along commercial lines. 
Railroads are employing a few who 
were on furlough. Retail stores and 
trucking companies are taking on ex- 
tra workers.—E. J. Preston. 





Washington. 





UNION LABEL BRUSHES 


Brushmakers Local Union No. 20174 of Seattle, Washington, 
requests that local unions be informed that paint brushes, house fur- 
nishing and industrial brushes bearing the union label can be obtained 
through Richards Brush Company, 1cor Dearborn Street, Seattle, 











